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REMOVAL OF THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 

Tuzontze about it as we may, whether the 
matter be right or wrong, the fact cannot be 
disputed that there is a growing desire 
a large portion of the Union for a re- 
of the National Capital. The march of 

‘Westward seemingly justifies many in 
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be nearer the centre, and not 
outer line of the nation. 

is this tendency of the public 
some of our prominent men, who 
taken as indexes of the growing feel- 
not fear risking their popularity by 
immediate provision for a change. 
Foremost among these is General Logan, who 
is lustily “‘sounding his slogan” for speedy 
action in this important matter. And was not 
position strongly sustained by recent con- 
ventions in the Mississippi Valley? as it is 
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that the seat of the General Govern- | 





also by the tone of an influential portion of the 
public journals. 

Reflection on the startling events of the last 
ten years is constantly strengthening the de- 
mand for a change in location of the capital. 
Though it is scarcely possible that any similar 
dangers will ever again beset the General 
Government in its headquarters, the recollec- 
tions of ¢ national peril arouse many to 
urge openly what they long quietly favored ; 
and it is argued that, all things considered, a 
more central location, or, at least, some other 
location, has become desirable. Indeed, the 
signs of the times look so strong im this way, 
that it is said, on apparently good authority, a 
recent decline of twenty per cent. is noted in 
the price of, real estate in Washington. 
Though we think that other causes will partly 
account for the lessened demand and reduced 
valuation, it seems probable that the question 
of ‘‘Removal” has an essential connection 
with these effects. 
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Singularly enough, the “ moving ” tendency 
is actually strengthened by the course of some 
of the Washington people who are most op- 
posed to any change of the)capital. That 
course might be considered simply ridiculous 
if it looked less like insanity. The old saying 
about what the gods do when they mean to 
destroy men, flashes on our memory when 
we. see the mad way in which some of the 
Washingtonians are again acting. The news- 
papers and the city councils are occupied in 
wrangling about the exclusion of colored chil- 
dren from schools, and further excitement is 
caused by the exclusion of colored physicians 
from medical societies, and even from “ con- 
sultations” with white medical practitioners. 
It has been discovered, on close inspection, by 
@ little kink in her hair, perhaps, that one of 
the schoolgirls (whiter, by-the-by, than some 
of her brunette fellow-students) has actually a 
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slight dash of African blood in her veins—which 


| is not very unnatural, as her father is a worthy 
































clergyman of the “colored persuasion,” the 
well-known Rev. Sella Martin. This horrify- 
ing discovery was almost simultaneous with 
an attempt of a colored physician to induce a 
white doctor to “consult” with him about the 
dangerous illness of a patient. Although such 
consultations are common among white doc- 
tors, the audacity of a colored physician in ask- 
ing one of them to “consult” with him about 
a dangerous case seemed to cap the climax of 
“negro audacity” — audacity that was in- 
creased rather than lessened by the fact that 
the aforesaid colored doctor had served credit- 
ably as a loyal army surgeon during the war— 
which latter fact was probably as unpardonable 
as his color, in the view of some of the pale- 
faced M. D.’s. 

Seriously, though, if. any considerable por- 
tion of the Washington people countenance 
this hullabaloo against a worthy schoolgirl 
and a gallant sable doctor, or further allow 
their negrophobic rage to interfere with edu- 
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cational and medical rights in such shameful 
ways, they need not be surprised if a law for 
removing the National Capital from among 
them will be followed by a popular verdict of 
** Served ’em right !” 

Senator Sumner has mentioned that per- 
sistency of the Washington Medical Society in 
excluding colored physiciane from member- 
ship will quickly result in a revocation of its 
charter; while the exclusion of the above- 
mentioned colored pupil, and others like her, 
from the schools, will be followed by legisla- 
tion that may hereafter secure Equal Rights in 
such cases, as far as Governmental power can 
secure them in institutions sustained by pub- 
lic bounty. 

Comparatively small as the causes may seem, 
they are influential in promoting discussion 
about the very matter which the negropho- 
bists least wish to be discussed, viz., the pro- 
priety of removing the National Capital from 
a city built up by Governmental patronage, 
but in which the Government finds now, as it 
did during the civil war, that a large portion 
of the citizens are hostile to the principles of 
Human Rights, on which our institutions are 
founded. 

We do not mean to be understood as em- 
barking in the controversy about the proposed 
change of location. Our object is simply to 
suggest the repression of that insane spirit 
among hot-headed Washingtonians which is 
now furnishing additional arguments to those 
who urge the removal of the National Capital 
for territorial reasons. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 





Commitrers of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. 








‘‘THE HANDSOMEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED NEWSPAPER.” 


“Tae handsomest Illustrated Newspaper in 
America” has been issued by an enterprising 
publishing house in a neighboring city. That 
is to say, a late somewhat ‘‘seedy” publica- 
tion, made up entirely of articles taken from 
foreign periodicals, has changed its shape, but 
not its character, and now supplements its 
letter-press, wholly taken from foreign publi- 
cations, by venerable engravings wholly taken 
from the same sources. This publication is not 
called ‘‘The Corsair,” nor “‘ The Pirate,” but 
by an innocuous name. 

This copying of foreign engravings is to be 
‘an important and attractive new feature.” 

We infer, therefore, that it is ‘important 
and attractive” to ignore wholly American 
authors. 

Also, that it is “important and attractive” 
to disregard wholly American artists and en- 
gravers. 

We accept the issue. We think we can give 
the name of “The handsomest Illustrated 

-N in America,” and any curious in- 
quirer may find it by looking at the top of the 
first page of this publication. And we can 
promise the public that it contains, and will 
continue to contain, not only all that is “ im- 
portant and attractive” in foreign publica- 
tions in the way of illustration, but also all 
that is “important and attractive,” or can be 
made so, in the way of illustrations by Ameri- 
can designers and artists, of American subjects. 

To use an expression familiar, we believe, in 
certain financial circles, we ‘‘see the foreign 
illustrations, and go the American ones bet- 
ter !” 

Seriously, the presumption of calling a stale 
refraichement of foreign publications and en- 
gravings, clumsy in shape and beneath con- 
tempt typographically, ‘‘ the handsomest Illus- 
trated Newspaper in America,” outrages the 
latitude of advertisement, and reflects dis- 
creditably on publishers of respectable ante- 
cedenta! An ‘Illustrated Newspaper” is a 
faithful pictorial representation of the times 
and of current events, not an album of old 
wood-cuts, awkwardly arranged, and stories 
read long ago, and half forgotten. 








APPLIERS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Tue use of the Electric Telegraph has become 
so common and familiar, that people who were 
adults when it was first introduced, have come 
to look upon it as thing that has existed 
always, while the “rising generation” never 
reflect that it had an origin, but, like the eom- 
monest thing around, it ‘‘always was.” Yet 
the very men who made ite first application, 
and those who devised the means of its exten- 
sion and widest utility, making it a link be- 


tween all parts of the country, still live among 
us—not unhonored by those who knew what 
were their struggles and efforts, but unknown 
or unrecognized by the great swirling mass of 
humanity, to whom the Telegraph has become 
almost as indispensable as daily bread. 

An interesting incident at the Geographical 
Society, the other evening, gives rise to these 
reflections. It was the presentation to the So- 
ciety, for preservation amoung its archives, of 
the original map of the United States, used by 
Mr. Henry O’Rielly, in designing and orga- 
nizing the first telegraphic network in the 
country, so that with least cost the demon- 
strated results of Morse’s application of a great 
discovery could be made most available and 
useful—by which the seavoard and the interior 
could be most advantageously brought together 
by the nervous wire. To Mr. O’Rielly is due 
the credit of conceiving and organizing the 
‘* Pioneer Lightning Line” between the Atlan- 
tic and St. Louis, the earliest great range of 
Telegraph in the world, Over this line was 
transmitted the first Presidential Message 
(Polk’s long one of 1847) which was published 
simultaneously among the people of the At- 
lantic Coast and of the Mississippi Valley. 

At that time there were no locomotives west 
of Chambersburgh, in Pennsylvania—not a 
rail on the great route between the Allegha- 
nies and the Pacific Ocean. Between the then 
railroad terminus and the Mississippi, the 
common roads, in winter and spring, were in 
such wretched condition, that the mails, al- 
ways irregular, were frequently fourteen or fif- 
teen days in transmission—a state of things 
which rendered telegraphic intercourse valua- 
ble to an extent that cannot be realized in these 
days, when steam and lightning are so wonder- 
fully diffused that our newspapers supply in- 
telligence only a few hours old from nearly all 
parts of the civilized world. 

Mark the contrast! When the first, tele- 
grams were exchanged between the Missis- 
sippi and the Atlantic, the news-papers of the 
Atlantic cities were often not less than four- 
teen or fifteen days old before reaching the now 
great city of the Mississippi Valley—having re- 
quired one-half more time for their journey than 
was even then required for steam-voyages to 
Europe, and double the time required now for 
transmitting railroad mails across the continent 
—between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans— 
facts that may not be deemed uninteresting as 
illustrations of the revolution effected by loco- 
motive and lightning in the intercommunica- 
tion among mankind of all civilized nations, as 
well as in the United States of America ; facts, 
too, that show low great a debt we owe, not 
alone to the discoverers, but utilizers of the 
Telegraph, among whom Myr. O’Rielly de- 
serves to rank among the highest. 





DEATH OF A FEMALE EX- 
PLORER. 


Arrroa is the graveyard.of adventurous 
explorers. It would fill a column to record 
the names of those who have fallen in vain 
attempts to penetrate that enigmatical quarter 
of the globe. But no sooner does one fall than 
another, and yet another, volunteers to fill his 
place, and push on investigation. The latest 
victim is a woman, Mile. Tinné, who had made 
no unimportant contributions to our knowledge 
of African geography. She was the daughter 
of an English merchant and of a Dutch lady 
attached to the court of the present Queen of 
Holland, and heiress to considerable property. 
She grew up to be a beautiful woman, but her 
tastes were not those of ordinary people. She 
delighted in riding and hunting, and constantly 
desired to make long journeys. Her first im- 
portant expedition was made to the Arctic 
Seas ; and when she was only in her eighteenth 
year, she traversed Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt. While in the latter country, she 
seems to have been seized with the desire of 
engaging in Nile discovery, and, with a view 
to carrying out her project successfully, she 
adopted, as far as possible, the dress and hab- 
its of the Egyptians. Mile. Tinné’s mother, 
and her aunt, Mile. van Capellan, accompanied 
her in her expedition up the Bahr el Ghazal, 
one of the Nile tributaries ; but the mother 
died on the voyage, and Mile. van Capellan, 
who had been left at Khartoum to await the re- 
turn of the piisty, died shortly after. More- 
over, the European servants and their physician 
succumbed to the effects of the climate and the 
fatigues of the journey, and, greatly depressed, 
Mile. Tinné returned to Cairo. After visiting 
the various coasts of the Mediterranean, espe- 
cially those of Northern Africa, she determined 
to make a journey across the Desert from Tri- 
poli to Timbuctoo. In the wild regions of the 
Sahara, & quarrel between her Dutch servants 
and some of her camel-drivers led to her inter- 
ference; and she was stabbed from behind. 
pierced through with a javelin. Mile. Tinné 
had at least eighteen negro servants belonging 
to different tribes of the interior, who followed 
her in her various wanderings, and whom she 
had rescued from slavery. She was very com- 








passionate, caring for all her dependents, brute 
as well as human. 





Mile, Tinné’s expedition to the.Bahr el Gha- | 


zal enabled geographers to become acquainted 
with the \.utershed which bounds the Western 
Upper Nile, and pointed ont indications of a 
great inland lake, about the third degree of 
north latitude. We learn that “the great 
marshy tracts of the Upper Nile regions re- 
called to her the memories of her Dutch home. 
Again endless green flats rose before her eye ; 
but she often felt that she had had more than 
enough of green, and turned with longing to 
the yellow, parched-up deserts of the Sahara,” 
where she met her death. 

Such a woman ought not to pass away with- 
out some notice. She was devoted to science, 
did good work in her time, and deserves to be 
remembered as having undertaken expeditions 
from which most women would have shrunk, 
and for which, notwithstanding all that can be 
said, they are eminently unfitted. 








THE FUTURE OF EGYPT. 


Tae Pasha, Viceroy, or, as it is now the 
fashion to call him, the Khedive of Egypt, has 
gone ahead too fast for the Sublime Porte, and 
the Sultan has grown jealous, if not afraid, of 
his powerful vassal, to whose prestige the Suez 
Canal, to say nothing of his general enter- 
prise, has added so much. The Porte has 
made somewhat arrogant demands on the 
Khedive, to which it may well be supposed 
the latter is reluctant to submit. Indeed, the 
chances of open rupture are so great that the 
European Powers interested in the East are 
seriously alarmed, and are using all their per- 
suasion and influence to prevent a collision. 
That the Viceroy looks forward to absolute 
independence, and aims to aggrandize Egypt 
into something like its ancient glory, is abund- 
antly evident. Among the most significant of 
his movements is that of sending the adventu- 
rous Englishman and traveler, Sir Samuel 
Baker, into the regions of the Upper Nile, with 
absolute authority, and four thousand men, 
supported by sixty-five steamers and sailing 
vessels. If there had been any doubt of what 
all this means it has been dispelled by Sir 
Semuel Baker himself, who tells us frankly 
the objects are : 

1. To annex to Egypt the Fquatorial Nile basin. 
2. To establish a powerful government throughout all 
the tribes now warring with each other. 3, To intro- 
duce the cultivation of cotton on an extensive scale, 
so that the natives will have a valuable production to 
exchange for Manchester goods, etc. 4. To open to 
navigation the two great lakes of the Nile. 5. To es- 
tablish a/chain of trading stations throughout the 
countries to be annexed, so as to communicate with 
the northern base from the most distant point south, 
on the system adopted by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 








THE book that is now attracting much atten- 
tion at home, and more abroad, is Mr. Francis 
Parkman’s, entitled “The Discovery of the 
Great West.” It is a fitting supplement to 
“The Pioneers of the New World,” “The 
Jesuits in North America,” and “ The History of 
the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” by the same inde- 
fatigable student and accomplished writer. 
This last work will add materially to a reputa- 
tion no longer purely American, and bring to a 
new generation of men in “ The Great West” a 
knowledge of the history of a country or a re- 
gion they are already becoming proud to call 
their own. Of it the London Saturday Review 
speaks in terms of unqualified praise, closing 
an elaborate notice as follows: ‘Mr. Parkman 
tells the story with great spirit, and in an ex- 
cellent style; his own experience amongst the 
savage descendants of La Salle’s Indians en- 
ables him to add many characteristic sketches 
of scenery and manners; and we may safely 
say that the book is worthy of his previous 
claims to a very high place amongst writers on 
American history. We shall look forward with 
much interest to the next volume which he 
promises, devoted to the later attempts of the 
French to establish a permanent power on the 
Continent, and to the career of Frontenac, the 
able and energetic Governor ot Canada at a 
critical period of its history.” 








Mr. SewarpD is in Mexico, where he has 
been well received. He carries with him a 
scribe who does some fair but generally flat 
descriptions of Mr. Seward’s progress, for the 
New York Tribune. He excels himself in de- 
scribing a banquet given to the Ex-Secretary by 
President Juarez, in the “ Halls of the Monte- 
zumas.” There was naturally much speechify- 
ing, as became the occasion, considering the 
presence of the author of a cart-load of “ Di- 
plomatic Correspondence.” We are told the 
“great speech” of the occasion was one by 
Sefior Altimarano, an Indian of Gurrero, of 
which the scribe aforesaid writes, “I can give 
no idea of the torrent of flery eloquence 
that flowed from the lips of the aboriginal 
orator.” We hope it does not, if the follow- 
ing doublyconfused and confounded metaphors 
really formed part of the able Indian’s speech, 
or were Wild fancies of his enthusiastic transla- 
tor. 
said, tha? Mr. Seward and his friends, not satis- 
fied wittt simple opposition to slavery, “ set 
their shoulders to the gigantic task of washing 
away the dark clond that obscured the Stars 


r Altimarano is reported to have | 





and Stripes of their noble flag,” etc. A per. 
formance probably never undertaken by shoul- 
ders before. We know of nothing grander than 


this, except that startling. passage ending in, 
“Mr. Speaker, I smell arat!. .. 
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Ir is announced, in the Washington corre- 
spondence of the newspapers, that there is a 
movement among members of Congress and 
others to raise an equestrian monument to Gen- 
eral Grant, to be placed in the public grounds, 
on the terrace in front of the Treasury Building, 
and that Secretary Boutwell has given assent 
to the proposition. If anything can be said 
against this scheme, beyond its exceeding bad 
‘taste, it is contained in the further proposition 
to obtain from Congress a grant of a sufficient 
number of cannon captured by General Grant, 
to compose the work! Guns captured from 
countrymen, and yet encrusted .with their 
blood! Is this the road to that forgetfulness of 
their past errors so necessary to perfect conell. 
jation and reunion? There was a timé whéa 


great men could afford to leave to posterity the - 


task of raising monuments to their virtues or 
in commemoration of their deeds. No one 
more than General Grant requires to be “ saved 
from his friends.” His public career is not yet 
ended, and it is possible that the sycophants 
and flatterers who are now most clamorous in 
doing him honor may be among the first to de-_ 
nounce and defame him. Time is not so short 
that we need to anticipate its verdict on_our 
deeds. 





THE President of the British Statistical So-. 
ciety has made a move in the right direction. 
He proposes that at the next meeting of the In- 
ternational Statistical Congress the use of the 
English language, as well as of the French and 
German, shall be demanded. It seems.strange 
that the language of the chief and most numer- 
ous statistical countries should be excluded. 
England, the United States, the British Colonies 
and India furnish a copious supply of statistics. 
In diplomacy, the English and American minis- 
ters have succeeded in obtaining the recognition 
of their language for communications addressed 
by them, and the ignorance of Frenchmen and 
Germans of other tongues than their own should 
not be longer tolerated. 








THE financial strength and elasticity of the 
United States puzzle J.. Bull as much as did 
our military energy and persistence during the 
war. Our trade with Great Britain for the past 
four years is shown below. It will be seen we 
are getting a very good balance in our favor 
from J. B. 

IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 
866. 7 


—— £41,046,034 


RTS TO UNITED STATES. 
wes, 843,836 


1868, 
£43,062,371 


£24,119,630 £23,801,851 


1865, 
£21,624,210 
£25,170,787 

For wheat, Bull paid us, in 1868, a larger sum 
by considerably over a million sterling than ever 
before, while in cotton his outlay to us in the 


year was £27,018,769—an increase of a mililion 
and a half over his omnes in 1867. 


Lapigs are about to be admitted to medical 
lectures at the Carolinska Institute, in Stock- 
holm, provided they have acquired the same 
amount of preparatory knowledge as is required 
of male students, in order to obtain a univer- 
sity certificate of having passed a successful 
examination in medico-philosophy. 





Grist has left directions in her will that her 
body shall rest in the vault in which her two 
eldest girls are laid, at Pére la Chaise, So the 
great singer will in death be near the great 
composer, Rossini, with whom in life she was 
so often associated, and whom she has followed 
at so short an interval to the tomb. 








A New Yor«k correspondent of a London 
paper describes the ‘“‘ Vanderbilt bronze” 
“a monstrous aflegory in bronze surmounting 
the pediment of the vast, ugly railway station 
of the Hudson River Railroad Company, and 
defying description for its unapproachable hid- 
eousness,” 


HOME AMUSE MENTS—CARD- 
PL AY YING. 





many excellences, which 
; it had also some 
defects, which are only beginning to be ac- 
knowledged, if long since recognized by those 
not blinded by prejudice. Cromwell, and his 
adherents and successors, were men of little 
culture—rude, bigoted. They embraced an es- 
sential principle of t lic Church, one of 
its most erroneous o d which has done 
more than any other to put back the advance- 
ment of civilization and intelligence—to narrow 
the mind and belittle the hearts of mankind. 
This principle was, that this world is a vale of 
tears—the abode of a race of sinners, whose 
whole duty was to deplore the fact of their ex- 
istence; to shut their eyes to the ae 
charms, and joys of this world; to eat 
drink with sour countenances ; and>in fine, to- 
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refuse to acknowledge, in any practical way, 
the goodness and love of God. True, the Puri- 
tan did not caety his faith quite so far into prac- 
tice as di@ his teacher, the Church. They were 
a foe to laziness and sloth, and they encouraged 
no cloisters and nunneries, with their attendant 
horde of lazy, dirty, giuttonousinmates. Labor 
they esteemed better than beggary and psalm- 

fig. and fighting ; prayers and hard work 
were cousidered better mixtures for their spirit- 
ual health than orisons and wine-bibbing, genu- 
fiexiéns and sloth. 

Monkish asceticism and Puritanic austerities 
have had their day. Ere long, the last monas- 
tery and convent will cease to exist ; and shortly 
after, we shall also see disappear the last trace 
of that long-descended Puritan and Anti-Puritan 
idea, that we are born into this world to feed on 
the bitters and the thorns, to see only the clouds, 
and to delight only in the dust and storms, In- 
stead of these doctrines, repugnant alike to our 
inmost natures and any reasonable or revealed 
idea of the Great Creator, we shall acknowledge 
that this world is beautiful exceedingly—tfull of 
materials of happiness, which it is alike our 
daty as our delight to embrace. We may well 
go back to our schoolboy-days and our eld 
copybooks, and write out again, in a full, 
round hand, the real doctrine of life—our real 
duty respecting this world and all that isin it— 
“ Use, BUT NOT ABUSE.” 

It is obligatory upon man to use the world and 
everything in it. Sin consists in excess. He 
does not act correctly, from any high principle, 
or in conformity with the laws of health, who 
lays down a prohibitory law against the use of 
stimulants, while he gives unlimited license to 
his appetite for eating. Indeed, on the score of 
health alone, there is no question but excess in 
eating, throughout the world, produces more 
liiness than excess in drinking, even if the oc- 
casional effects of the latter are apparently more 
surely traceable and more demonstrative than 
the resultsof the former. Asa logical sequence 
of the views formerly held, the Catholic devotee 
withdrew from the world, and endeavored, by 
seli-imposed tortures, to make himself thirk 
this world was a world of misery, and to look 
forward with hope to a deliverance from it by 
death ; and the Protestant sedulously avoided 
every action or employment the result of which 
was pleasurable. He had few feast days, but 
many fasts, few pleasures, and many privations. 

The Puritan irruption brought employment 
for the minds of the men. Each had a share 
in the State; each had a duty in the Church. 
The caucus and the conventicle occupied all 
their leisure, and the jJollities of the cavalier 
were displaced by the triste observauces of 
ghostly ordinances. 

Sad days were these for the youth. Laugh- 
ter was an abhorrence, and sport and games 
were almost penal offenses. Those engaged in 
hard labor during the day, found, indeed, all 
the forgetful pleasure they desired; but for 
those of a higher class, the time must have 
passed tediously. The necessity of amusement, 
the absolute demand of relaxation, never en- 
tered into the minds of our grim progenitors. 
To-day, however, such teaching is unnecessary. 
The changed habits of life require changed 
occupations and amusements corresponding 
thereto. More particularly do we need agree- 
able occupation for the long winter evenings. 
“Up with the lark, and with the lark to bed,” 
is obsolete. Gas and comfortable homes render 
the evening the most agreeable portion of the 
day, and the habits of society are conformable. 
Whether the memory of this transatlantic bird 
has anything to do with it or not, may be a 
question, but some of our youth are very fond 
of employing these hours to “go on a lark ;” 
and this is what we deprecate, and desire to ob- 
viate. 

To make home attractive, to keep the young 
not under jurisdiction so much as under agree- 
able, unperceived observation, is the great 
duty of parents. Pleasant evening amusements 
is the great desideratum. The piano does a 
world of good for the morals of the community, 
around which all ages can gather. Cards are 
another source of unfailing amusement. It is 
hard to say why there is such opposition to this 
eminently social, domestic amusement ; one in 
which the most pious and worthy Christians, 
clergy and laity, bishops and priests of all 
grades, in the Roman Catholic and Episcopal, 
and various other denominations, unite. Is it 
because there are gamblers? Gambling with 
cards is not worse than gambling with gold or 
Erie or flour. Allowing, then, if you please, 
that each and all are wrong theoretically, there 
is no greater truth than that all diseases are 
diminished in virulency by being introduced 
into the system prepared for the purpose. 
Thus, inoculation of smallpox diminished by 
half its virulency, and was universally adopted 
till vaccination, or the substitution of another 
less dangerous disease, was discovered. Now, 
when a less objectionable and equally engross- 
ing amusement is instituted for cards, then we 
will readily agree to be vaccinated. Till then, 
we think youth should be inoculated with 
Hoyle, 


Cards are certainly, to n the most 
engrossing of amusements. Ift#e@ youth is en- 
couraged in card-playing in his nger days, 
hot only he is kept at home, happily and satis- 
factorily empleying his hours of relaxation in 
the fantily circle, but he is fitted for his after 
experience in the social circles of the world. 
You may recognize, in the gambling establish- 
ments of our great cities, the neophite from the 
young man who from youth has found cards a 
frequent pastime in his own home. While the 
latter enters mildly, if at all, into the excite- 
ments of faro, rouge et noir, at Chamberlain’s or 
Baden-Baden, the latter, not being acclimated 
in his youth, rushes impetuously, luckily if not 
ruinously, into the fascinations of the sport. 
Nine times out of ten, the ruined at these famed 
gamin are those who too late were ini- 
tiated into the excitements of cards. Had he 
Played vingt et wn for sugar-plums, as # child, 
and cribbage for penny points with his father 
or mother, he would have harmlessly passed 


throngh this form of intellectual measles, which 
is always lightest when taken and borne with 
in youth. 

What is more conducive to real family happ!- 
ness and morals than the family whist-table ? 
Here the gray-haired grandfather and the 
youngest—three generations—may meet in 
amusement, as they can nowhere else. And 
here is a reason for learning games at cards, 
not often, per’ adduced, yet, I think, a 
good one. There is nothing that the old man 
desires so much as some method of agreeably 
passing his eveningsy Generally his advanced 
age and feeble health forbids his seeking occu- 
pation abroad. The state of his eyes very fre- 
quently forbids reading by gaslight. The 
faculty of playing cards is one of the special 
boons of Providence for the old. I have per- 
sonally noted so many instances of the happi- 
ness thus derived from the interesting occupa- 
tion, that I deem it worthy of consideration, 
and think it eminently desirable for the young 
to learn at least some of the leading games, 
as a resource against the ennui of declining 
years—one that remains with impaired vision, 
utter deafness, semi-paralysis, gout, and, in- 
deed, many of those afflictions which compel 
one to the prison of a house or a chamber. 
Darby and Joan delight themeelves thus, for- 
getting their rheumatic incapacities and other 
infirmities. 

Cards assuage the monotony of a sick-room, 


much gesticulation, and “pencilings by the way.” 
Denderah, with its finely-preserved ruins, was a mag- 
nificent subject for them, and we may be sure they 
made the most of it. 


Egypt.—Arrival of the Empress Eugente 
at Cairo. 


On the 12th of November the Empress of France, 
accompanied |; her suite, entered the city of Cairo, 
where she was received with those liberal and royal 
honors which everywhere had been extended to her 
in the East. She put up temporarily at the Hotel 
Shephard, where she remained over night. On the 
following day, the 13th, she visited the French colony, 
to the members of which she was introduced by the 
Vice-Consul of France, in the absence of the Consul- 
General; and on the 14th she sailed in her yacht, the 
Aigie, in company with that of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the ship-of-war Grief, for Port Said. 


England.— Presentation of Addresses to 
the King of the Belgians. 


The King of the Belgians, at present on a visit to 
the Queen of England, has received many courtesies 
at the hands of the corporate authorities of the city 
of London, the volunteer militia, and societies of more 
or less influence in “the Kingdom of England.” On the 
2d of December a procession was formed by the Cor- 
poration of London, including the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, the Sheriffs and Lord-Lieutenants of coun- 
ties. These, with numerous addresses, proceeded to 
Marlborough House, where his majesty of Belgium was 
sojourning, and felicitated him on the material pro- 
gress of his kingdom, and the cordial relations which 
at present exist between the country in which he was 





the fatigue of travel by sea and land, the hor- 
rors of any Libby Prison, and, it is reported, of 
convent life. Invented at a very early period, 
they have soothed the passions and calmed the 
minds of the greatest men of earth, and solaced 
the miseries of the poorest, and, perhaps, have 
been the least objectionable employment of the 
most vicious and depraved. Never have they 
attained to such universal and beneficent usage 
as at present. They teach the government of 
the temper, the uncertainties of fortune, the in- 
stability of to-day, personal reticence, impassi- 
bility and foresight and judgment, as well as the 
humbler lessons of arithmetic and calculation. 
A finished card-player is of necessity gentle- 
manly in deportment, considerate in his de- 
meanor toward others, and under proper self- 
control. The benefits derivable are far beyond 
the evils deducible, a proper estimate of which 
will lead to an even greater extension of card- 
playing among us. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Egypt.—Railroad Station at Chalouf, and 
Canal of the Pharachs. 

This station is important as one of the points to 
which the workmen of the different nations were con- 
veyed by railway during the construction of the canal 
—tha; of the water-course of the Pharaohs forming a 
direct conveyance to the main or maritime canal. It 
was for some time the headquarters of the “ peoples” 
—the encampment of the laborers. Now that the 
great work of M. de Lesseps is “a fact accomplished,” 
Chalouf will not hold, even as a station of the rail- 
roa4, that importance it once assumed, or was made 
to assume by traders in the manufactured wares of 
both Orient and Occident. 


Egypt.—The Guests of the Khedive in the 
Steam-Yacht Fayoum, Sailing for the 
Canal. 


On the 15th of November, several hundred of the 
European guests of the Viceroy of Egypt sailed out 
of the harbor of Alexandria, to be present at the in- 
augural ceremonies which were to be observed on the 
opening of the great maritime canal of Suéz. The 
voyage to Port Said was exceedingly disagreeable, in 
consequence of the unusual roughness of the weather; 
but in other respects very pleasant, as, by the fore- 
sight of their princely host, every ordinary want was 
provided for. At Port Said the guests were enter- 
tained by a magnificent maritime sight. Ships-of-war 
of every European nation were seen at anchor in the 
harbor; and the presence of the Empress of France 
and the Emperor of Austria, who were, with Ismail 
Pasha, constantly moving about in the fleet, kept the 
great guns of the war-ships incessantly belching forth 
fire and thunder by way of royal salutes in their honor. 
The firing continued almost without cessation through- 
out the night of the 15th of November, and until three 
p.m. of the 16th, when the religious function was cele- 
brated by Monsignor Bauer, chaplain of the French 
Imperial Court, who spoke as the representative of the 
Catholic Church, declaring, in conclusion, that the 
canal was &@ success—an accomplished fact. 


Rome.—The Ecumenical Council—Vesti- 
bule of the Hall of Assembly, St. Peter’s. 


The hall or chamber prepared for the Ecumenical 
Council is in one of the lateral chapels, near the great 
altar of St. Peter. “ Lying,” says a European writer, 
“as the council-room does, in that vast compartment 
on the right of the tomb of St. Peter, it is most fortu- 
nate that the view, on entering the church, is not in 
the slightest degree marred by the temporary build- 
ing, so that the eye of the spectator traverses the en- 
tire length of the sublime temple without meeting 
the slightest obstacle. It is only on arriving,” he 
adds, “under the vast dome, that one is conscious 
how completely the architectural beauty of the church 
is destroyed by this temporary edifice.” Our illustra- 
tion represents the great hall of St. Peter, near the 
entrance to the chamber of the Ecumenical Council. 


Upper Egypt.—The Guests of the Viceroy 
at Denderah. 

In the preceding issue of the ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER we gave in this department a spirited engrav- 
ing representing the fellahs or peasants at work re- 
pairing the road to Upper Egypt as far as Denderah, 
an ancient village situated on the left bank of the Nile 
River, and chiefly remarkable for its grand temple of 
many columns, in which the Ptolemaic system of as- 
tronomy is fully set forth on its ceiling, in figures and 
colors as sharply defined and as brilliant as they were 
when, centuries ago, they came from the hands of 
Coptic masters in the arts. The engraving in this 
number represents the presence at the same village of 
the guests of Ismail Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt—many 
of them and artists. These curious people 
of the pen and the pencil went everywhere. They 
had full range of the land of Isis and Osiris, and they 
made the most of their freedom. The days immedi- 
ately preceding the grand. event of the nineteenth 
century—the inauguration of the Suez Canal—were 








to them days of sight-seeing, journeyings, junketings, 


and the country of which he was. Our engraving 
represents the procession in its passage through Pall 
Mail on its way to the temporary residence of the-to- 
be recipient of their congratulations—Leopold II. 


Upper Egypt.—Journey of the Guests of 
the Viceroy to Thebes. 


The guests of the Khedive, in their progress through 
the upper districts of Egypt, found there were points, 
even in the valley of the Nile, that were not so “level” 
as they had imagined before they set out on their 
journey to Denderah and the Cataracts. The engrav- 
ing in the “ Pictorial Spirit’’ department of the I.- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER represents these guests—the 
majority of whom were attached to the Press of France 
and England—climbing rather rugged heights in their 
endeavor to get a nearer view of some ancient works, 
which, it is thought, were constructed in the earliest 
eras of Egyptian civilization—works completed, per- 
haps, before the foundations of the earliest pyramid 
were laid. The difficult journey well repaid the ex- 
plorers, who were not even afraid of going where the 
courageous Empress Eugenie had previously adven- 
tured—to the ruins of ancient Thebes. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


History oF THE Krinos anp QuEENS oF ENGLAND 
IN VERSE. Published by William T. Smithson, 14 
Wall street, New York. 


The attempt to bring the many historical facts com- 
prised within, and suggested by the title, before the 
comprehension, and down to the interest of the e- 
ral, and especially juvenile reader, required skiliful 
treatment to escape being a failure by reason of over- 
elaboration, or ridicule by reason of strained sim- 
licity, Both Scylla and Charybdis, however, have 
n steered clear of. The result is a reall delightful 
volume for children, and even for older, if not wiser 
heads, at the universal price of a quarter of a dollar. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Marz mud-turtles have their front feet nearly 
twice as long as the females. 


Tue successful introduction of the cinchona 
(quinine) tree from Peru into India has been followed 
by the Dutch, who have naturalized it in Java. 


Dr. Cony Bouvier affirms as the result of 
experiments on rabbits (apparently carefully con- 
ducted with due sense of sources of error), that alco- 
hol lowers the temperature of the body—in small 
doses to a slight, in large doses to a very marked de- 
gree. 

ArmospHeEntic air (if that be not a redundance 
of words), mixed with gas, reduces its illaminating 
power in an arithmetical ratio. With less than one- 
fourth of atmospheric air, not quite fifteen per cent. 
of the total illuminating power remains, and with be- 
tween thirty and forty per cent., it totally disappears. 


Tue chief product of the Canary Islands now 
is cochineal, which has sprung up into extraordinary 
importance of late years. Cacti are grown wherever 
there is a piece of safe ground. On it the mother or 
madres of the insect are placed. The plants are soon 
covered with young insects, 


One of the fallacies which modern science is 
exposing is this: That of the alcohol taken into the 
system, the greater part is excreted, or passed off 
through the various organs of the body, It is now 
shown that it is absolutely consumed in the system, 
and that only a fraction—hailf of one per cent., or 
thereabouts—is passed off, as before supposed. 


A new Arctic theory has been started by Cap- 
tain Silas Bent. During his survey and thermometric 
exploration of the great Japan current, Captain Bent 
conceived the idea that this hot-water stream, as large 
as the Gulf Stream, and, like it, traced far into the 
Arctic Ocean, combines with the great Atlantic cur- 
rent to make the only navigable gateways to the Pole. 


Mr. Jouw McCarray, of this city, proposes 
that, being obliged to use horses to drag our present 
steam fire-engines to fires, we shall use them, when 
they get there, to drive the engines, precisely as horses 
drive thrashing and other machines. Economy and 
safety would result, for the endless apron horse-power 
machine never explodes, 


A writer in the American Naturalist tells us 
that a new variety of buck, which he calls the “ Spike 
Horn Buck,” has made its appearance in the Adiron- 
dacks, It differs in no way from the common buck, 
except that, Instead of spreading antlers, it has two 
slender spikes, about half as long as the ordinary 
antler, projecting forward from the brow, and termi- 
nating in a very sharp point. Besides giving this va- 
riety of buck an advantage in running through thick 
woods and underbrush, it is a much more effective 
weapon than the common antler—so much so that the 
spike-horn is gaining on the other bucks, and may in 
time entirely supersede them in the Adirondacks. 
The writer thinks the first spike-horn was an accident, 


‘| a freak of natare, but that his horns gave him an ad- 


vantage over his fellows, and enabled him to propa- 
gate his peculiarity. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
No srreer music is allowed in Paris. 
Brianow is giving sacred concerts in San 


Camwmta Urso gets $1,000 for each of her 
California concerts. 


Lewis's Tueatre, in Calcutta, is in its third 
season, and doing well. 

Tue new theatre in Atlanta, Ga., will 
be opened early in January. 

Tuere will be no more Saturday matinees at 
Booth’s Theatre for the present, 

Mr. J. S. Crarxeisstill playing, with ample 
success, at the London Strand.” ys P 

Tue death is announced of an old Parisian 
actor, M. Jemma, at an age. 


Morean Smrru, a colored ian, is play- 
ne eS ee aed 


Mr. F. Gye has taken a lease of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, London, for twenty-one years. 

“Formosa ” has sed its one hundredth 
representation at Drury Lane Theatre, London. 


cian, came to us in. 
lemy of Music. - 


Hermann, the M 
He performed at the A 


“ Scnoon,” at the Prince of Wales Thea- 
tre, London, has passed its 300th representation. 


Miss Ketioae was offered $14,000 in gol 
: 4 sing fourteen nights at the Viceroy of Egypt’s Opera 
ouse. 


Tur beneey piece at the Circus is the fairy 
le of “Cinderella,” by a troupe of sixty little 
children. 


Joun E. Owens has theatrical matters all 
to himself in Vicksburgh, where he has made quite a 
hit in “Self,” 


Macere Mircwett. has been Fanchoning in 
Chicago, and Emma Madden, doing the same thing in 
smoky Pitsburgh. 


Pavt Beprorp, the favorite of the London 
Adelphi, is dangerously ill, and few hopes are enter- 
tained of his recovery. 


Tue City Council of Omaha, by a nearly 
unanimous vote, has prohibited all future exhibitions 
of the leg drama in that city, 


A CELEBRATED singer of seventy years ago, 
a 


Madame Cod the original Zer' in “Don 
Giovanni,” died at Milan last month, 


“LiIstame pe Suez,” a poem by M. Heri 
Bornier, was lately recited at the Theatre Francais, in 
honor of the 0} ng of the Suez Canal. 


A new theatre, to be called the Belgravia, - 
is in course of construction in Sloan Square, near the 
station of the Metropolitan Railway, London. 


Sienor Antonvcct and Mrs. Jenny Van 
Zandt (Mile. Vansini), are members of the present 
company at the Royal Italian Opera, London. 


Mrs. Bowers was in New Orleans with 
“ Queen ”" and “ jueen of Scots.” 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons is on her way to the same city. 


Tue San Francisco critics have more to say 
about Camilla Urso’s silk dresses than of her perform- 
ance upon the violin. Maybe they are all women. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Chicago city 
government, Lydia Thom received one vote for 
gauger, and Pauline one for fish inspector. 


Brienoti has been giving concerts at the 
New California Theatre, and Mr. Joseph Proctor has 
been acting at Maguire’s Opera House, San Francisco. 


Mr. Joe Emmert, scoording tp the Buffalo 
ps has made a really re ble hit, as Fritz, 
Tr. Gayler’s new drama of “ Fritz ; or, Our Cousin 
German.’ 


Romeo Lerrinewet. is personating The 
Gushing Clorinda and Jaffer Jenkins in Galves- 
ton. “Leff” gets down to the Rio Grande regularly 
once a year. : 


Tue Moscow Opera this season has for 
rima donnas oe ee, ee, Aries, See 
Bolbrant, Volpini and Minnie Hauck. Carrion tne 
leading tenor. 


Fire Fry Lotta has been personati The 
Little Detective in Cincinnati, gets through 
more of the States during the season than almost any 


other actress in the country. 
Tur old comedy of “Wild Oats,” was 
brought out at Wallack’s Theatre, on the 20th, and few 


of the late revivals at this house, have been received 
with such marks of favor. ; 


Mr. Fecurer, who is to appear at Niblo’s * 
Theatre, New York, in ey ene @ brilliant 
8 


—= of twelve night jon, at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, London, opening with “ Hamlet.” 


Mary Mircaetit—-sister of Fanchon Maggie 
—has been endeavoring to induce the stoical Tro. 
jans to appreciate “Our Mutual Friend.” She is 
seconded in her efforts by Mr. J. W. Albaugh. 


Mr. Boorn has relinquished the idea of al- 
ternating “Hamlet” and “Guy Manne .”’ The 
latter was presented onthe 27th. Mrs. Waller’s M 
Merriles enjoys a very high reputation as a work o' 
art. 


Mr. Mo.iennaver, leader of the orchestra, 
at Booth’s Theatre, has written a symphony on Col- 
lins’s “‘ Ode to the ” which will by-and-hy be 
produced at that house—Mr. Booth reciting the poem, 
and Mr. Mollenhaver and the orchestra executing the 
music, 


Tue site where, previous to its burning 
down, Savile House stood, in Leicester Square, Lon- 
don, has been secured fora winter garden and theatre 
of huge proportions. The building will begin in 
January, and the theatre is expected to open in Sep- 
tember. 


A curious present has recently been sent to 
Mille. Nilsson by Count Jean Georges de Dubinski, 
It is a beautiful ea in Gothic letters 
of silver by one of the ishops of the Goths. It 


formerly belonged to Queen Christina of Sweden, 
and was presented to her by Count Conismark, after 
the taking of Prague. 


ee eee = 
a . This 
in some degree aceount for his illegible style of 
journeys e wilds America, re- 
{ined tt to his latest da From this peculiarity 
originates the bon mot, that in the “Cosmos” the 
word “God” does not appear, although Humboldt 





wrote itfrom the beginning to the end upon his knees 
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ZENGLAND,—PBESENTATION OF ADDRESSES TO THE KING OF THE BELGIANS—THE CITY PROCESSION 


EGYPT —DEPABTURE OF TH GUESTS OF THE VICEROY, IN THE FAYOUM, EN ROUTE 
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THE OLD STORY. 


Waew visions of her face come o’er me 
Of her sweet face so far away, 
I say what lovers said before me, 
What lovers will forever say : 
That flowers bloom sweeter for her being, 
That birds sing sweeter for her seeing, 
That grass ‘is greener, skies more blue, 
That all things take a richer hue. 
Lovers have said these things before ; 
Lovers will say them evermore. 


O sweet young love, that in all ages 
Bears ever one eternal form! 
With lasting youth your oldest pages 
Glow ever, ever fresh and warm. 
O dear old story, ever young! 
Poets have painted, artists sung : 
Sure, naught in life is half so sweet ; 
Death cannot make you incomplete. 
Lovers have said these things before ; 
Lovers will say them evermore. 








MRS. DELAWARE. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


(Continued from our last). 


AFTER every step that Mrs. Delaware took 
uow toward the accomplishment of her design, 
she waited again; she shrank from such re- 
sponsibility, she hoped it might end without 
her ; and always she took but one step at a 
time. - In her illness she had received the occa- 
sional attendance of two consulting physicians 
from:the distant metropolis, and the first result 
of her determination was to send for their re- 
spective bills. Always skillful with her pencil, 
a week’s practice over these bills—and she had 
plenty of loneiy time for practice—gave her a 
sketchy imitation of their handwriting, bearing 
sufficient resemblance to the original auto- 
graphs. She went down then one day to the 
alcove of the town library devoted to public 
law, an unfrequented place, and, dismissing 
the attendant, hunted till she found the thing 
she wanted, and she committed to memory and 
to rapid notes the forms she found there and 
needed; she took down more volumes than 
one, and she replaced them so that it would 
have been difficult for any observer to say 
whether it were the statutes of descent and 
inheritance, or those upon divorce, which Mrs. 
Delaware consulted, But, being fortified, she 
waited again—since, after all, her son might 
tire of his fancy, and the thing she meditated 
be unrequired. He had appeared of late some- 
thing like the son of former days, for whose 
happiness she would have given her heart’s 
best blood, and now when--she could not say 
by what degrees—he had become affectionate, 
if not confidential, it gave her a great pain to 
think of the wound she was to give him. Nev- 
ertheless, she kept saying it was for his salva- 
tion, he could not tear himself loose, the tie 
must be cut by other hands, for as well might 
he bind a millstone about his neck, and be cast 
into the sea, as maintain relations with this 
woman — penniless, low-born, disreputable. 
One day this access of affection on his part 
explained itself—she saw that he had been 
making the way easy for himself, when he told 
that before a great while he should bring home 
a wife, and her name was Rosomond Merle. 
The blow struck her breath away a moment ; 
then she recovered herself, and took up her 
part and her purpose. ‘She has no fortune, 
mother,” he said; “but she is beautiful as a 
dream.” 

‘*You do not need to marry any other for- 
tune than virtue,” said his mother, in a cheer- 
ful tone. “And then I suppose I shall choose 
another home ”” 

“Not if you and Rose can love one another,” 
he said. 

If! His mother’s tenure in his home depend- 
ent on the will of that creature ! 

“Very weil,” sald Mrs. Delaware. “ My dear 
boy, when you bring a wife home I shall wel- 
come her—she will love me, for I shall be the 
same mother to her that I have been to you. 
You and your wife will be one flesh, and dear 
to me as my own.” 

He dared not go further, and ask his mother 
yet to see his choice, but he kissed her hands in 
a “S gratitude. And she meant what she 
said ; meant also that his wife should never 
have borne the name of Rosomond Merle. 

It happened to be that night that Mrs. Dela- 
ware, with a party of friends, attended the 
theatre. The first act of the play was nearly 
through, when a movement attracted all eyes 
from. the players, and a party entered one of 
the boxes with much stir and rustle, and di- 
rectly afterward the box framed such a picture 
as is rarely seen—a woman of almost perfect 
physical beauty, in full evening-dress, a cloak 
of swan’s-down thrown back from her shoul- 
ders that rivaled its whiteness, a scarlet flower 
in her hand, a peachy skin, features like an 
antique Venus Victrix, a fleece of golden hair 
eyes as brilliant and as blue as larkspur soaked 
in the sun, a radiant smile on her lips, and on 
her forehead, her throat, her sculptured wrists, 
a blaze of diamonds. They were the Delaware 
diamonds, which it had been the custom in that 
family, for generations, to take from the bank, 
and have ‘reset for the bride of the eldest son. 
They had been his’ mother’s; if he chose to 
desecrate them it was his own affair; but, as 
Mrs. Delaware gazed all her blood ran cold— 
the thing was so: beautiful and so bold; her 
son, bending over the chair there in the | 
was so young, so blind; a whisper went 
that it was Rose Merle, one ar .. another were 
glancing sidelong at herself, and she felt that 
what she had intended must now be done with 
small delay. 

That next day Mrs. Delaware put some slight 
disguise into a little satchel, and went in the 
cars on a shopping excursion to the metropolis, 
to buy a wedding-gift for her daughter, she 
said at breakfast. She rearranged herself in 


the station, and returned in the last train at 
night, bringing a purchase with whose use she 
had acquainted herself by a day’s practice in a 
private pistol-gallery, for Mrs. Delaware now 
meant serious business, After that she lost no 
time in altering, so that she could wear them, 
a suit of her son’s clothes, and, having a stature 
corresponding to his own, this was not difficult, 
and her hair being yet in short curls where 
shorn in her recent illness, she flattered herself 
that, aided by a long cloak and a cap, and the 
bistre mustache remaining among the parapher- 
nalia of some charades, that neither her best 
friends nor her worst enemies would recognize 
her. She examined then the boat always 
moored at the riverside in the garden; her 
summers had rendered her expert with oars ; 
and clothed in her masculine gear, she made, 
one night, a trip down the stream some half- 
score miles away, and there effected an agree- 
ment with a person whom she found, who 
thought at first that what she wished would be 
impossible, and then that it might be done, 
and, after the earnest of such payment as made 
him open his eyes, that it should be done ; and 
she bought his silence and his services for any 
night that she might want them, and reached 
home undetected, nerved against every danger, 
though terrified by every shadow. She copied 
then, in that sketchy way with which she imi- 
tated the script of the two physicians, the form 
she remembered by rote, and boldly traced the 
signatures over those of the receipted bills be- 
neath. After that she rested again, and might 
even then have failed to carry her purpose into 
execution, had not young Mr. Delaware seen fit 
to precipitate matters by his imprudence, when, 
just before the presentation of a banner to a 
regiment fitted out at Mrs. Delaware’s expense, 
her flag was put aside by her son, without the 
regiment’s knowledge of its existence, and one 
offered by Rose Merle accepted in its stead. 
That was an insult not to be overlooked. Still, 
it might have passed ; but there was a banquet 
at Rose Merle’s that day, and when Mr. Dela- 
ware was wanted to present the flag, according 
to the arrangement, and give it a new glory 
with some illuminating phrase of eloquence, 
then, when every one was eloquent, he was 
nowhere to be found, and another order of 
things was to be improvised. Mrs. Delaware 
had a stain upon her cheeks like astamp. And 
that day had been an anniversary of hers, of 
hers and his—her birthday, which he had al- 
ways been wont to keep like a royal festival ; 
she remembered, as she leaned alone from her 
window into the summer night, all the birth- 
days made dear by his childish caresses, and 
here was where they had led! Mrs. Delaware 
grew bitterer and bitterer as she thought of it, 
as she recalled his chivalric youth, so full of all 
promise, and this moral squalor of his maturity 
—she mourned her widowed motherhood, she 
had lost her child, great hot tears coursed after 
each other down her face and obscured the 
starry world, a hatred of the woman that had 
worked this spell scalded her very heart, she 
had lost her child, this woman had murdered 
him—-and it was just as Mr. Delaware’s key 
grated in the lock that she sprang upon her 
feet, determined to cast her die now or never. 
She lingered till her son slept, she entered his 
room, hanging over him and blessing him si- 
lently ; and once his breath assuring her, it was 
the work of but few moments to indue the gar- 
ments already prepared—the cap, the cloak, 
the mustache—and running down the garden 
to the riverside, so noiselessly that the very 
grass might not hear her, to muffle her oars in 
the rowlocks, and glide away in the darkness. 
A new courage had come and filled her, she 
had everything to hope ; resolved not to fear ; 
and as for the woman whom she went to seek, 
she believed that conscious sin must have made 
a coward of her long ago, that love of her lux- 
urious delights must keep her so, while she 
herself was desperate, robbed of her child, the 
light of her home put out, without a glimmer 
in the world if she failed in her endeavor. And 
while her heart was yet burning with her wild 
and aching thoughts, the boat touched the wil- 
low-hung banks beneath the cottage, and Mrs. 
Delaware sprang upon the turf, and without 
wasting an instant, hastened up the sward, 
lightfooted, and was en the veranda of the 
cottage. She put her cap and mustache in her 
pocket, the woman should know whence her 
punishment came ; she found a careless window 
open, as she had expected in this menage, and 
entered. 


Mrs. Delaware listened—there was not a 
sound in the house ; the servants in their gable- 
attics had been long in slumber, it was likely ; 
the silence resolved into a heavy breath from a 
beyond which the others reposed— 
the aunt and her waiting-woman. Mrs. Dela- 
ware crept forward and closed that door, then 
moved on toward where a light burned dimly 
in the sleeping-room of Rose Merle—she knew 
her ground well—found a door ajar, and went 
in. She paused as she vlosed the door, for the 
place was a vision of such indulgence as she 
had never seen before—perhaps her son had 
begged permission of the aunt to provide it, till 
he could bring his treasure home ; a small low 
room, @ mere cradle, but the ceiling frescoed 
like a shell, the walls hung with pink silk and a 
shimmer of snowy lace; in an arch lined with 
mirrors a bath, where a little fountain mur- 
mured all night long ; an ivory arm protruding 
from the wall, with a globe of faint light that 
shed its lustre upon the bed and sleeper ; the 
bed, an ivory shell, frothed over with linen and 
lace and great downy pillows, among which, 
her hair streaming like sunshine over one 
white shoulder, Rose Merle lay in her luxurious 
dreams. Mrs. Delaware unrolled: a parcel she 
had~ brought, and turned up the light. The 
beautiful creature beneath her stirred then, and 
murmured indistinctly. If Mrs. Delaware had 
wavered, that word would have steeled her, for 
it was. her son’s name. She gazed down at the 
evil thing, so dark within, so bright without, 
till suddenly the woman opened wide her fright- 


she saw what Mrs. Delaware held in her hand, 
and heard her voice, low as it was, yet distinct 
as the peal of the Judgment-angel’s trumpet 
might be, commanding her to silence. “One 
sound,” said Mrs. Delaware, “and you will 
never make another.” And she lay there, look- 
ing up at the muzzle of a revolver. It had oc- 
curred to Mrs. Delaware that Rose Merle might 
have such an instrument within her own reach ; 
she had come prepared for her fate in that case ; 
but Rose Merle relied on stratagems, not wea- 
pons, and lay there faint with fear. “Spare, 


her teeth chattered as she heard the cocking of 
the pistol. ‘Rise, and put on these clothes,” 
said Mrs. Delaware, disdaining to touch her, 
and indicating the parcel she had brought. 
* Disobey me in one particular to-night, or ut- 
ter a syllable, and I shall destroy you as if you 
were any other vermin!” And, shivering like 
the ague, Rose Merle gathered herself up, 
slipped off her laced and flower-embroidered 
robes, and put on the plain ones, an entire suit, 
that Mrs. Delaware had brought, with a slavish 
haste ‘*Now come with me,” said the mo- 
ther. “No!” recognizing the longing glance 
that was cast by the other, swift as lightning, 
even through her terror, “not a thing—not a 
jewel. You are going empty-handed, and there 
is not a mark on these garments to tell whence 
you came.” And she motioned her out as she 
herself had entered, down to the river’s brim, 
and into the boat, where she seated her, trem- 
bling with fresh terror, for the dark water inti- 
mated all the horrors of death to the wicked 
soul, understanding thoroughly that death was 
the penalty of her disobedience. Then Mrs. 
Delaware resumed her disguise, secured the 
weapon, took up the o and they glided 
away. A long, shuddering silence for one, only 
broken by the motion of the oars, the slipping 
of the water, the cry of the whippoorwills, the 
breath of the woman whose practiced oars 
were sending the boat along, and full of such 
horrible anticipations of the fate this outraged 
mother was about to deal out to her, that she 
was faint and sick. At length the oars were 
drawn in, and Mrs, Delaware bent across them. 
“T am not going to take your life unless you 
compel me to,” said she. ‘‘We now meet 
another person ; and if you indicate to him any- 
thing whatever, I shall not hesitate, I shall 
give you five barrels of this pistol, even though 
I have to keep the sixth one for myself! For 
you have rendered my life so worthless that I 
do not value it a hair—you who have made my 
boy a bad man, have ruined him here and here- 
after. Heaven itself would pardon me for 
putting you out of the world, and would listen 
to me when I rose against you onthe Judgment 
Day !” 

“This is the Judgment Day,” thought Rose 
Merle, as she stepped with Mrs. Delaware from 
the boat. They moved then up a lane, Mrs. 
Delaware holding her captive’s arm, and to- 
ward a railway-station, for this was the place 
whither Mrs. Delaware had once made a simi- 
lar excursion alune, and the person standing 
by the solitary engine whose headlight glared 
along the rails was the one with whom she 
had effected an arrangement for any night that 
week. Mrs. Delaware grasped her pistol more 
firmly, and suffered it to refresh her com- 
panion’s memory; and presently the three 
were ou the engine, and it was racing down 
the double-track over which all the night’s 
freight trains had passed, and which the en- 
gineer had calculated to be clear for their dis- 
tance. An hour’s flight, like the wind’s, no 
one speaking a word, one woman’s heart beat- 
ing like the beats of the engine, with vigor and 
will, the other’s, shaking in her like a leaf ina 
tornado. A while longer, and they stopped. 
‘Wait here,” said Mrs. Delaware to the man, 
who thought perhaps that he assisted in the 
escapade of two lovers, and she herself helped 
Rose Merle to the ground, and led her up the 
hill a swift half-mile. “I cannot go any fur- 
ther,” then cried Rose. “I am dying, I believe. 
You can kill me if ——” The sight of the weapon 
and the touch of its cold steel upon her forehead 
gave her more strength, and she fled on as fast 
as the other would have her. They turned the 
corner of a brick wall, rung the bell of a door 
in it, entered, and crossed a terraced lawn and 
pulled a second bell at the door of a dwelling- 
house. Beyond the house, a long brick wing, 
pierced with numberless grated openings, told 
Rose Merle whither she had come. 

“Here you will stay,” said Mrs. Delaware. 
“If ever you cross my path again, that time I 
will have no mercy on you!” But before the 
idea had more than glanced like a redhot iron 
across her brain, they were within, and the 
superintendent, roused from his bed by their 
summons, had entered and saluted them, and 
Rose Merle sank unconscious in a fainting fit 
upon the floor. 

“I bring you an insane woman, doctor,” 
said Mrs. Delaware, ‘‘in the night, to avoid 
publicity. She has committed one crime, and 
plans another. Her only chance for life lies in 
her confinement here.” Mrs. Delaware felt that 
her last three statements were the truth. The 
superintendent bowed. “Here,” said Mrs. 
Delaware, “are the certificates of her in- 
sanity ;’ and she gave him the papers she 
had prepared. “ She will tell you a strange 
story of herself, an incredible one of the way 
she was brought here, and give you a false 
nam 


e. 
“ Without doubt,” said tae superintendent. 

“ Her disease,” continued Mrs. Delaware, “ is 
peculiar. At first one would not dream of it; 
but she must be watched and kept from self- 
destruction—of course I need not say from es- 
cape. I wish her to have gentle treatment, re- 
formatory if. may be. You will receive every 
year this améunt for your care of her,” and 
Mrs. Delaware placed bills in hie hands that 
were a fortune in themselves to the superin- 








white as she met those eyes above her. Her 


lips parted for a cry—but in the same moment 


spare,” she whispered, and the next instant | 


ering (rom the surprise at his sudden wealth. 
Such cases are apt to be.” 

“Tt is possible she may be advertised,” said 
Mrs. Delaware. “Take no notice ofit. Should 
she be traced here, and money offered you, un- 
derstand that that source of revenue may fail 
| any day when the freak of the giver is over ; 

but my money will last as long as she lives, 
One other thing,” said Mrs, Delaware, in con- 
clusion. “Strangers produce such effect upon 
| her, that, in case of the arrival of guests or the 
| Visits of overseers, it is best she should be en- 
| tirely unseen.” 
* As much so, trust me, as if she were in her 
grave,” said the superintendent. 

“In her grave,” said Mrs. Delaware, bade 
him good-night, paused one instant for such a 
look upon the reviving woman as she would 
give a reptile, and hastened from the place, 
hastened down the hill to the waiting engine, 
and just before the dawn she moored her boat 
| to the garden-bank, went up to her own room 
| and prepared herself for the work of winning 
back her son, when he discovered that the aunt 
had made off with his diamonds, and the wo- 
man Rose Merle had fled, with another or into 
death, but certainly forever. 














COLONEL J——S COURTSHIP. 


CoLONEL J—— was an exceedingly hand- 
some and accomplished man ; but ynhappily, 
as it will sometimes occur with exceedingly 
handsome and accomplished men, he was fear- 
fully in debt—he had been extravagant, had 
gambled, and was utterly ruined. 

He was a thoughtless, not a vicious man ; had 
been an idol of society, admired, petted, courted 
everywhere ; and now the time was come when 
all this must end—he should be arrested for 
debt, and the fair smiles of his fickle friends 
would turn to frowns. There was in this case, 
no probability of the difficulty being merely a 
case of,temporary embarrassment; the cloud 
would not be a passing, but an overwhelming 
one. He knew it, felt it, dreaded it; but, true 
to his old instincts, must needs present himself, 
as he imagined, for the very last time, at the 
house of Madame ——. 

He looked very handsome that evening, and 
appeared even more brilliant than usual ; but 
there were moments when a sickening sense of 
his situation came over him, vibrating through 
every pulse, and casting a deep shade of thought 
over his fine expressive countenance. 

In all that gay assemblage, he well knew that 
there were but few on whose friendship he 
could place the slightest reliance, and those few 
would be unable, in the slighest degree, to 
avert the blow which was so near falling. 

He had been chatting first with one, then 
with another, until, oppressed with his feelings, 
he sauntered into a conservatory, and finding 
a quiet nook, there placed himself, and vurying 
his face in his hands, gave full vent for a few 
short moments to the bitterness of his situa- 
tion, There is a sort of luxury in thus giving 
way to grief, when it has been long pent up, 
and dissembled. There is something inexpress- 
ibly odious, too, in the distant sounds of festive 
gayety, when one is really unhappy. The bright- 
est conversation sounds like empty, heedless 
gabble; and laughter, like nothing short of 
idiotey. 

A light touch awoke the poor fellow from his 
painful reverie—he started, looked up, frowned 
fiercely ; but recognizing one of his few friends, 
his brow relaxed into an almost smile. 

“What’s the matter, Will?” asked the new- 
comer, and there lurked an honest worth and 
kindliness in every tone. 

“Matter, Charley, why, you know well. I 
am utterly ruined; entirely undone. This is 
the last time I shall ever show in a scene of this 
kind ; not that I mind that: no, I know the 
emptiness of what one calls society, Charley. 
I know it well. But to be sneered at by every 
empty fool; tobe pointed at, ‘There goes the 
fellow who never paid his debts /’ That crushes 
me—debts ! I am a fool, that lam—a wretched, 
coniemptible fool. But, to be dishonorable, 
dishonest ; possibly, the cause of ruin to other 
poor fellows, who have looked up to me as 
their master—their patron—what not—Charley, 
I am not come to that pass, that I can coolly 
think of these things.” 

“Nonsense, Will ; don’t talk so.” 

“T must talk so, or hold my tongue.” 

“‘ Hush, Will, do hold your tongue. Why, 4 
handsome fellow like you, you might marry a 
fortune yet.” 

“TI marry a fortune; Charley! Now do you 
think that I am a rascal enough to coolly de- 
ceive a poor girl, and bring a blight on a young, 
trusting creature that might last her life? No, 
my good fellow, I am bad enough, but not quite 
80 bad as that.” 

“You might marry an old girl, Wili.” 

“T tell you I’m not safe after I leave this 
house to-night. It is utter loss of time and 
waste of words to talk of marriage. I might 
have done it openly and honorably a while 
back. Too late now, Charley, too late now.” 
“Not too late at all, by any manner of means. 
Why, just pluck up your courage, and ask Miss 
——. I saw you talking very pleasantly to 
her not half an hour ago, I believe she’s sitting 
just where you left her. Come now, there’s 4 
chance. She’s as rich as Croesus, and as true 
as gold.” 

“T know she is, and old enough to be my 
grandmother, almost.” 

“Why, yes; but therein lies your chief 
chance. You would not bring a blight on a 
young heart, you said !” 

“Neither would I——” 

“ Well, hers is not young.” 

“Ha, ha! I should think not.” 

“Will you try your luck ?” 

“Why not? Come along.” 

And half in fan—half in earnest, he followed 
his friend, and sitting down by the side of old 
Miss C-—., made himself, as was his wont, ex- 


ceedingly 





tendent. “Her insanity is incurable,” said 
Mrs. Delaware then. “Do you comprehend 
me’ Incurable.”' - 


“ Perfectly,” said the superintendent, recov- 


agreeable. 
The old lady, flattered by his attention, 
was pleasantly confidential. The conversation 






































_ nursed her, and when, after a few years, she 
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warmed imperceptibly. Charley warded off 
eavesdroppers, by keeping up a little running 
fire of pleasantries, at a convenient distance. 

The moment was propitious. And the hand- 
some guardsman asked old Miss C——— if she 
would have him. 

The old lady simpered—looked half-amused— 
half-angry, and, at first, entirely incredulous, 

He repeated the interesting inguiry with 
more energy. She was surprised into a reply— 
a little flurried—a little nervous—a little un- 
certain—but not negative. 

4 good deal confused, the old lady rose to re- 
tire. The colonel folded her shaw! about her, 
and handed her into her carriage. 

He went home that night in a whirl of ex- 
citement. What hadhe done? Made a fool of 
that poor old lady? shown himself an ass—a 
knave—no—surely not. 

The next morning saw him an early visitor at 
No. 17 Square. He there renewed his 
offer, and honestly and openly exposed the state 
of his affairs. 

“Do you mean to say, that if I pay your 
debts, you will marry me?” asked the lady. 

“Most truly will I,” replied the gentleman, 
It was agreed, the offer accepted, and forth- 
with every single debt was paid. 

They were married—and, strange to say, 
were not unhappy. Colonel J -——was a man of 
strict honor; he was grateful to the kind old 
lady, who had so generously and immediately 
released him from a disgraceful as well as pain- 
ful position. His attentions therefore to her 
were unremitted; he never neglected her— 
never, indeed, left her, unless obliged to do so, 
and then for avery shortspace. He was a man 
of very superior attainments, and was delighted 
to discover that they were not only appreciated, 
but also responded to. This formed a real bond 
of union. He would read to her—chat with 
her—play for her amusement. In sickness he 


died, he sincerely mourned for her. 

She left him the whole of her large fortune, 
but what he valued more highly—her grateful 
affection and esteem, breathed forth in a bless- 
ing from her dying lips. 

The story, however strangely ridiculous it 
may appear, is atrue one. And, however re- 
volting it may seem, that a man should enter 
the holy state of matrimony, on such grounds 
and for such reasons, it is some palliative to 
find that he did not shrink from his lightly-im- 
posed duties. The right performance of which, 
brought—as it always does—its own sure re- 
ward, 








FIRST ANNUAL BALL OF THE 
FAT MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


THE ponderous gentlemen of the Fat Men’s 
Association, for various and weighty reasons, 
held their first annual ball on the evening of 
Monday, December 20, at Irving Hall; and 
although many anticipated the giving way of 
the flooring of the assembly-room, or the bulg- 
ing of the walls, from the unusual tons of 
adipose matter to which, for many hours, its 
rafters were subjected, we are happy to state 
that the noble structure sustained itself admir- 
ably, carrying out the promises of its builder. 
It did not budge an inch, The “floor was 
springy,” and President Fisk and his mighty 
men of bone and“flesh and marrow tripped 
lightly upon it—danced not so lightly, how- 
ever, as sylphs are supposed to dance. Much 
good living had lined their breathing appara- 
tuses with fat, and it was not possible for them 
to move gracefully through the giddy waltz, or 
keep up their gravity in the whirl of the polka 
and respire, without showing sign of fatigue or 
increase of pulse. Indeed, the obese brother- 
hood were wise. They were, from their chief, 
Mr. Fisk, to the lightest of the feather-weights 
on their roll of membership, wary of mazourka, 
cracovienne, schottische, and all those whirli- 
gigs which lean folks delight in. In fact, no 
one of ‘them could’ be persuaded into a 
“round,” ‘but -many unhesitatingly adventured 
on the “square ;” and from “midnight until 
dewy morn” might be seen in cotillons, step- 
ping solemniy, in two-four time, to the strains 
of the music, these, the vivacious fat of the 
land-——for obese men are ever supposed to be 
overrunning with humor, vivacity and the milk 
of-human kindness. The opening march of the 
Brotherhood of Fat’ was a grand affair, and 
their presence in the Lanciers, the basket quad- 
rillé, the “Caledonians, lent a charm to the oc- 
casion that mere words cannot express. 
Beauty's. 6yes sparkled as they rested on the 
frisky movements of the mountains that 
© partners,” attempted “ grand chains,” 
and ‘“forwards” and“ backs,” and never per- 
spired!. It was truly marvelous, the agility, the 
néryousness of movement, the verve of these 
martyrs to Terpsichore, who, gracious muse, 
must have looked down from her Olympian 
abode: with approving éye and waving hand- 
kerchief. But it was in Les Lanciers that the 
meén of proportions and weight were at home, 
and shone in dds-i-dos, in changing partners, in 
advancing right and left, in balancing to cor- 
ners, if saluting opposite partners, and finally 
in hands-all-round, right and left, winding up 
with the march. To see such gentlemen as the 





president of the society, his worthy vice, Judge 
Mansfield, and others of equal weight in the | 
community, in the Lanciers, moving with steps | 
of precision and grace inimitable, was well 
worth thé admission fee to the ball. 

The illustration on another page is a graphic 
pencil description of the Lanciers as it was 
danced, with unctuous gravity, by the gentle- 
men named. It was the gem of the ball, so 
oilily was it done, But there were others pres- 
ent as attractive as these burly adults. Among 
them, a descendant, mayhap, of Mr. Bardell’s 
fat boy, Joe: (who with much somnolency 
figured in the doings of the Pickwick Club), was 
kindly introduced to the guests by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Fisk, and Mr. Stont, of Poughkeepsie, 
New York—a much heavier personage than the 





chief of the Fat Mea, and not as yet an affiliate. 


The juvenile aspirant for “all the honors” of 
the brotherhood is faithfully presented on the 
first page of the ILLUsrxaTeED NEWSPAPER, 
The name of the young gentleman is Thomas F, 
Conway. He is but seven years old. His 
weight is eighty-one pounds! The parents of 
Master Conway are, corporeally considered, 
very common people, being thin, if not scraggy 
in their persons. New York claims this bril- 
liant specimen of corporosity as herown, Ali 
honor to her! It may be added that the young 
gentleman did not grace the floor as a “ danc- 
ist,” but at the festive board, it is declared by 
his opulent congeners, in tones of undisguised 
admiration, that he was great as an “ eatist,” 
and, being a good boy, went to bed, early in the 
morning. It is hardly necessary to add, as our 
illustrations fully declare the fact, that the re- 
union was a magnificent success. It was pon- 
derous, elegant, brilliant, recherche. It was, in 
fine, just such a reunion as one would naturally 
expect an assemblage of the hugely corpulent 
could, should, and of necessity would, make a 
ball. 


THE OPENING OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


THE imposing ceremonies and international 
festivities attending the opening of the Suez 
Maritime Canal have excited the attention of 
two prominent branches of the civilized world— 
the scientific and the fashionable. To the for- 
mer they presented the solution of a much dis- 
puted theory; to the latter, they were occa- 
sions of great brilliancy and eclat. The attend- 
ance of a long list of distinguished persons, 
particularly the Empress of the French, added 
much to the success of the festivities, 

In our last issue we gave an illustration of 
the ceremony of pronouncing a benediction 
upon the canal, at Port Said ; our present en- 
graving, being on a much larger scale, gives a 
more comprehensive and authentic view of the 
scene. 

It was performed in the pavilion erected on 
the seashore, in tront of the avenue named the 
Quai Eugenie. The pavilions were three in 
number ; one, containing seats for the Khedive 
and the imperial and royal guests; another, an 
altar dressed according to the regulation of the 
Catholic Church ; and the third, a pulpit for the 
Mussulman Ulemah, They were built of wood, 
and decorated with the flags of all nations. In 
walking to the pavilions, amid the salute of 
guns, and music of the bands, the Heir-apparent 
of Egypt came first, with the Princess of Hol- 
land on his arm. 

The Empress Eugenie ‘took the arm of the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Khedive and 
Crown-Prince of Prussia walked on each hand. 
These were followed by a brilliant staff of 
French, Prussian, Russian, Austrian and Egypt- 
jan officers, all in uniform, and bearing hon- 
orary decorations. 

The Empress was simply attired in a lavender 
silk walking-dress, with a wide kerchief of 
point-lace round her neck. She wore a black 
hat, a black-spotied vail hanging down over 
her face, and a black lace frill at the back. It 
was noticed that she wore no jewelry, except a 
small locket tied round her neck by a piece of 
black ribbon. 

The Emperor of Austria wore his uniform of 
white tunic, scarlet pantaloons, and cocked hat 
and blue feather. The Prince of Prussia wore 
the uniform of the Prussian Guard. The Vice- 
roy’s uniform was blue with gold lace, and with 
a broad green ribbon, the hilt of his scimitar 
blazing with jewels. 

The ceremonies were of a deeply solemn and 
interesting character, and the eulogy of Mon- 
signor Bauer—the Empress’s confessor, who 
was clothed in purple—was a very felicitous 
effort. 

The illumination and display of fireworks at 
Port Said that evening were splendid. Each of 
the streets had been adorned with a double line 
of red flagstaffs with the crescent, different col- 
ored banners, and lines of colored’ lanterns. 
Many ofthe houses had hung out flags. As 
evening fell, and the sun sank behind the long 





straight line of sand, the view from the ships 


was very picturesque. As the deep glow faded 
from the sky, and the forest of masts became 
confused and indistinct, faint lines of light 
seemed to creep like golden gossamer threads 
across the sky. Long lines of lanterns, fes- 
tooned from mast to mast, and down the lines 
ot rigging, everywhere made their appearance. 
Some of the men-of-war could be traced by the 
lights placed at every port-hole. Nor was the 
scene less brilliant on shore. There the long 
lines of lanterns marked out the streets, while 
away far to the right the Arab town and the 
tents of the troops were marked out by the long 
lines of light. The piers and breakwater were 
lighted up by tar-barrels placed at short inter- 
vals. It was a beautiful scene, and over all the 
moon shone brightly, while the flashing elec- 
tric light upon the summit of the lofty light- 
house added greatly to the effect, as at one mo- 
ment it flashed out intensely bright, and then 
faded into comparative darkness, 

On Wednesday morning, the imperial and 
royal vessels started from Port Said for Suez, 
the other termini of the canal. On Thursday 
the marine procession halted at Ismailia, when 
the distinguished guests were conducted by the 
Khedive to his new palace, lately built for the 
occasion. The Empress descended at the villa 
of M. de Lesseps, but while a throng of people 
was gathering at the front door to receive her, 
she went quietly out by a side entrance, 
mounted a camel, richly caparisoned, and rode 
off along the Quai Mehemet Ali, past the Arab 
camp. 

Here she was received with vociferous 
cheers; the appearance of a lady so distin- 
guished, riding with remarkable grace on a 
huge camel, no doubt inspired the soldiers 
with an extra amount of curiosity, if not loyalty. 
The Empress wore an enormous straw hat, with 
a heavy vail, and was dressed very plainly. 
After enjoying her romantio drive a short 





time, she entered a pony chaise, with the Em- 
peror of Austria at her side, and rode ebout the 
streets. The multitude of Arab tents on the 
esplanade, and the performances of the Bedouin 
horsemen, galloping to and fro, shouting, and 
firing off their muskets, seemed to amuse her 
very much. The Viceroy entertained their 
Majesties and Royal Highnesses, at night, with 
& sumptuous ball in his new palace, attended 
by several thousand people. 

Our topographical map shows the entrance 
to the canal, with the depths of water on the 
Red Sea end, and, with the one presented a 
few weeks ago, will give a clear idea of the 
direction of the canal, and the relative position 
of the cities along its route. 





—— 





NEW EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 

A apy, writing from Rome, remarks upon 
discoveries that are daily being made there : 

“The wonderful excavations at the Church of St. 
Clement «re well known to the visitors to Kome. 
Every one goes there, and looks, with as much awe a8 
surprise, on the vast subterranean church which has 
lain hidden and forgotten for ages ; and then descends 
still further down into the darkness and obscurity, and 
sees the stuccoed ceilings and walls of an old Roman 
house of Imperial times. Lately the energetic and 
enthusiastic prior of St. Clement, Dr. Mallooly, has 
made afresh discovery—for the excavations continue. 
This new revelation is a vast chamber supporting a 
vault of extraordinary thickness. The southern wall 
of this chamber is made of immense blocks of traver- 
tine and of lithoide tufa—the tufa is of the same qual- 
ity as that in the wall of Servius Tullius. Two other 
walls are formed of very beautiful bricks and little 
squares, which beiong to a construction now called by 
archeologists Saracinesca. The pavementis of bricks 
placed in arris or fish-bone form. This chamber is 
under the subterranean basilica. Another chamber of 
the same dimensions and appearances is being exca- 
vated, and the learned prior hopes to discover for 
what use they served before the ancient church or ba- 
silica was built. 

“But all this work of excavation is enormously ex- 
pensive, and it would be a very good work in the cause 
of archeology if the thousands who visit the wonder- 
ful subterranes of St. Clement would stop in the sac- 
risty, and leave something toward the excavating fund. 
I am often amused to see a party of visitors stop and 
write their names in the sacristy visiting-book without 
leaving apenny. They might at least buy some of the 
fine volumes written in English, describing the sub- 
terranes, and illustrated by chromo-lithographic plates 
and plans. The Earl of Northumberland, whose sons 
were boy friends of Prior Mallooly, has been very lib- 
eral. Last winter the prior kindly invited me to visit 
the underground basilica and Roman House, at the 
time he had the whole place briliantly illuminated for 
& private view given to some members of the earl’s 
family, who were then in Rome. On. St. Clement's 
a | (November 23d), St. Ignatius’s Day (February 1st), 
and the second Monday in Lent, the subdterranes are 
illuminated and open to the public. Atany time, how- 
ever, the prior will be very happy to have the places 
lighted for a party, if they will bear the expense, which 
is triNing—ten or fifteen francs.” 








An Anorznt Map or tae Wortp.—Says an 
English correspondent: ‘Arrangements have been 
made in England for reproducing in fac-s nile the 
famous ‘ Mappa Mundi’ in Hereford Cathedral. This 
record of the state of geographical knowledge in the 
Middle Ages (says the Pall Mall Gazette) has hitherto 
received far greater attention from foreign than from 
English geographers and antiquaries. Recent re- 
searches have modified some of the conclusions which 
the Vicomte de Santarem and M. d’Avezac derived 
from their imperfect copies of the map ; but the date 
assigned to it by‘fiie latter in his essay on the subject 
has been confirmed by a discovery lately made in the 
cathedral records. Arguing from the political divi- 
sions of France, Burgundy and Flanders on the map, 
M. d’Avezac referred its execution to 1315, or there- 
abouts ; and it has now been discovered that Richard 
de Haiiingham, who, according to the coeval inscrip- 
tion, ‘at fet e compesse”’ (namely, V’a fait et com- 
passe), held a prebendal stall at Hereford from 1290 to 
1310. The map itself, familiar to every visitor of the 
cathedral, represents the habitable earth as a circular 
island, surrounded by the ocean stream. Jerusalem 

placed in the centre. Asia occupies nearly the 
(whole upper or eastern) half of the circle, and Europe 
and Africa divide between them the other section. 
There are numerous inscriptions and illustrations 
scattered over the whole surface of the map, describ- 
ing the products of the several countries, and occa- 
sionally their legends. Great Britain is delineated 
with especial minuteness.”’ 


Stzerina ToGetuer —The Laws of Life 
says: “More quarrels occur between brothers, be- 
tween sisters, between hired girls, between clerks 
in stores, between apprentices in mechanics’ shops, 
between hired men; between husbands and wives, 
owing to electrical c through \ ‘ich their nerv- 
ous systems go — = < ther night after night 
under the same clothes, than by almost any dis- 
turbing cause. There is nothing that will so derange 
the nervous system of a person who is eliminative in 
nervous force as to lie all niglit in bed with another 
person who is absorbent in nervous force. The ab- 
sorber will go to sleep and rest all night, while the 
eliminator will be tumbling and tossing, restless and 
nervous, and wake up in the mo: fretful, peev- 
ish, fault-finding and discou . No two persons, 
no matter who they are, should habitually sleep to- 
gether. One will thrive and the other will lose. This 
is the law, and in married life it is defied almost uni- 
versally.” 


Tue Inventive GENIUS or THE CouNnTRY.— 
The inventive genius of the country is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that 19,360 patents, 3,680 caveats, 
and 153 extensions were applied for during the year 
ending June 0th, 1869. The fees were $213,926 in ex- 
cess of the expenditures. It was never meant, how- 
ever, that inventors should do more than pay the ex- 
penses of the Patent Office. Another marvelous fact 
developed by the re '8 is the correspondence of the 
country. Thus, 6,688,858 letters were sent from and 
5,857,796 received in the United States exclusive of 
Canada, of which, both ways, the number is estimated 
at 3,000,000. We have not the record of domestic let- 
ters, but there were issued 502,722,560 stamps, enve 
lopes and newspaper wrap’ and there are 223,731 
miles of mail routes. The cost of transit was $10,406- 
01, Or 11.41 cents per mile by railroad, and 17.82 cents 
by steamer. 


Tae Morner or tue Empress Evoernre.- 
There is a pretty story told of one of the ancestors of 
the Empress , which is probably new to many 
of our readers. 't seems that many years ago there 
lived in an Andalusian town a German toymaker,who 
had a — This young maiden was 
famous for her beauty and virtue, both of which at- 
tracted the attention, and eventually won the love, of 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Gnust died of an abscess in the head. 


Tur Prince of Wales is already becoming 
very bald. . tf 
Te left side of the Empress of Russia is 
completely paralyzed, 
Count Orvorr has been appointed Russian 
Ambassador at Vienna. 
Farco, the expressman, is building him a 
glass palace in 0. 
Frank Barr continues to predict evil for 
Grant’s administration. 
Genera Kusraraick is buying up horses 
in New Jersey for Chile. 
‘Tne Empress Eugenie came home $1,200,000 
richer than she went to Suez. 

Brionam tue Youncer, it is 
$1,000 gambling in New York. 

Mr. Wawack has discontinued the matinee 
custom—at least for the present. 

Hur deposed Majesty, Isabella, is writing a 
novel of which herself is the heroine. 

Vicror Hugo and Louis Blane have written 
warm eulogies on the late George Peabody. 

Tue California railways have Chinese con- 
ductors to attend to the Celestial passengers. 

Barspara Usyrk, the Cracow nun, has been 
sent to a lunatic asylum as incurably insane. 

In consequence of infirm health, Sir Henry 
Bulwer is spending the winter at Vich, Spain. 

Ex-Governor Fiercuer, of Missouri, has 
been admitted to practice in the Supreme Court. 
Tue Rev. Stephen Tyng, Junior, thinks of 
settling in Columbus, Ohio, over Trinity Church. 


Tus Rev. Dr. Barrows will be the ‘Tem- 
perance candidate for Governor of New Hampshire. 


Proressor Moses C. Tyier, has been soli- 
cited to accept the editorship of the “ Yale Courant.” 


Tur Yale class of '71 don’t know who ought 
to have the wooden spoon. Stirring times may be ex- 
pected. 


said, lost 


Exocn B. Smira was married in Kokomo, 
Indiana, last week, in the presence of fifty-two other 
Smiths. 
Tue wealthiest notary publi¢ in Paris has 
been arrested and committed to prison on a charge of 
forgery. 

Hon. Sanrorp E. Crurcu, who has been 
very low for some weeks, is now gradually gaining 
strength. 

Rosinson Orvsor’s famous isle has been 
colonized by a well-organized company of German 
emigrants. 


Tux Crown-Prince of Prussia will make 
this winter a trip to the Northern Provinces of Sweden 
and Norway. 


Tux only layman admitted to the Kcumeni- 
cal Council is Cesare Cantu, an Italian, who is to be 
its historian. 


Countess Ina Haun Haun has gone to the 
Council at Rome. She is a nun, and occupies her 
time in writing. 


Tue Princess de Metternich claims that her 
“midnight mission” has restored fifty fallen women 
to respectability. 


Tue only American delegate who spoke at 
the Woman’s Union Conference, at Berlin, was Mrs. 
Daggett, of Chicago. 


Oise Butt is comin 
intending to spend some 
out West. 


Tue Emperor Francis Joseph is said to be 
the first Christian sovereign who has visited Jerusa- 
lem since the Crusades. 


Tue Queen of England patronizes littera 
ture. She has given seven pounds to a woman who 
had five children at once. 


Tue Governor-General of Canada has ap- 
pointed Alfred Cecil Selwyn, of Montreal, Chief Direc- 
tor of the Geological Survey of Canada, 


MapaMeE Otymepe Avupovarp, the woman 
who dared to brave Brigham Young in his own house, 
is lecturing in Paris on the “ Far West.” 


Prince Irursipe, who considers himself 
heir to the Mexican throne, is about to marry a rich 
heiress of Stuttgardt, Mile. de Kaufmann. 


Ir is said that a beautiful niece of Major- 
General Benjamin F, Butler is soon to marry a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy Washington banker. 


Prince Scnaknowskor, @ Russian judge, 
was recently discovered to be a defaulter to the 
amount of 25,000 roubles. He eloped to America. 


Brigham YounG, Junior, is sojourning in 
Philadelphia, owing, it is said, to the fact that his 
third better-half refuses to return with him to Utah. 


Tue Vicar of Toronto preached a sermon 
against dissolute conduct, and shortly after, the story 
goes, was picked up in the street in a very dissolute 
condition. 

Jupce Sraniy Marraews, whose great 
speech in the Cincinnati Bible case is pronounced 
one of the ablest ever delivered, is recovering froma 
severe illness. 


Tue editorial table of the “ Yale Literary 
Magazine” is now thirty-four years old, and the 
names of Donald G. Mitchell, Wm. M. Evarts and 
others, are cut upon it, 


Count Waupeck, the 105 year old artist of 
Paris, is now engaged on a picture entitled Absinthe, 
in which a vase of the beverage is represented with a 
skeleton floating therein. 


over to this country, 
e among his countrymen 





the young son of the Count Montijo. She met his ad- 
vances with the cry, “Marriage before love.” 
affection for her was an honest one, and in spite of 


his father’s obstinate refusal, he married her. The | 


old count refused the young pair any assistance so 
that their sufferings promised. to be very great. But 
the two eldest brothers of the young husband dying, 
the old count had but the prodigal ny bh he 





took back to his heart and purse. This ntess of 
Montijo was the mother of Eugenie of France. 


Srranee to say. not a scrap of Shake- 
speare’s manuscript has ever been found, nor a 
singe letter, save one, of the many be must have 

tten. 

Proressor Huntinovon,the Assistant State 
Geologist of New Hampshire, has gone into winter 

uarters on the summit of Moosilauke Mountain, five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

ApwiraL Farracur has sent tokens of 

titude to five physicians who attended him whil 

e was ill at Chicago, A man who escapes with his 
His | life from five doctors has reason indeed to feel thank 
| ful. 

M. Nestor Rooverran, the noted French 
author, has a mar collecting warming-pans, and 

| bas, in a gallery devoted to their exhibition, some 
which belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, Mme. de 


| Pompadour, Marie Anipinette, Catharine de Medicia, 
et al. 
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LINES ON THE DEAD YEAR. 


Tur ivy overshines the wall, 
Her purple poison-berries shed ; 
Ash-clusters blacken to their fall; 
The year is dead! 


A fleck of amber, in the cloud 
That swathes the east, is dawn and light! 
And day, that gloom and mist enshroud, 
Makes welcome night. 


As one who, seeing life depart, 
Ponders the wonder of our lives, 
So, at-the dead year’s feet, my heart 

Strange thought revives. 


I think of one, a blossom set 
Shining amid the snows of years ; 
Sweet in remembrance, in regret, 
Even in tears. 


I see the bright rose of her face 
Flushed with the tender flush of youth, 
And murmur, amorous of its grace, 
“ Biue eyes for truth.” 


Blue eyes—the summer sky less blue— 
They were my rapture, my despair ; 
I knew them bright, and felt them true, 
Blue eyes that were! 


Again I watch the cloud that lends 
‘Phe future all its rainbow dyes ; 
Again its vail the Phantom rends 
And rapture flies. 


The anguish of each winter day 
Comes back into my heart anew ; 
The charms death could not steal away 
Once more I view. 


And in the wailing of the winds, 
The moan of branches swaying bare, 
Again my soul re-echoed finds 
Its own despair. 


The ivy overshines the wall, 
The berries of the ash are shed ; 
Under the hoily’s coronal 
The year lies dead! 








THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


GHAPTER XIX.—ILL NEWS GOOD NEWS. 


Marx remained abroad six months, and then 
returned, entering the office of an eminent 
lawyer in New York, to whom he had been re- 
commended by Mr. Trapper. 

In pursuance of the plan laid down by him, 
he applied himself closely to the study of his 
profession, for which he had no little talent and 
aptitude. 

He had dropped Mr. Trapper a line imme- 
diately after landing, announcing his arrival, 
and as three weeks passed, bringing him no re- 
ply, began to grow uneasy. 

Mr. Trapper’s letters, when he was abroad, 
had been few and brief, all the mention of his 
family being an occasional, “* Ali as usual at the 
house.” 

Mark had made every effort to root from his 
heart what he believed to be a hopeless pas- 
sion ; but he had not found his task an easy 
one. This was no boy’s violent, but short-lived 
passion, but the man’s earnest love—strong as 
the manhood of which it was a part. 

During the busy day his thoughts were occnu- 
pied by other things, but when evening came 
his heart would revert to her, who still held 
her place there. He pictured to himself, again 
and again, her every grace and bloom, recount- 
ing the many evidences she had given him of 
her gentleness and purity. 

One night, as he was glancing over the even- 
ing paper, his attention was attracted to a no- 
tice headed, “Terrible steamboat explosion ! 
Thirty killed and fifteen wounded !” 

As his eye ran over the long list of victims, 
he was startled by a familiar name. 

Could it be possible? Yes, there it was : 

“ Amanda Burt, of Detroit, Mich., killed.” 

Mark’s first impulse was to write to Mr. Trap- 
per, who had kept a quiet, but watchful eye on 
the movements of the whole family. Then he 
concluded to go himself, as the shortest and 
most satisfactory method of obtaining the 
counsel and information he sought. 

As soon as he reached Boston, he went di- 
rectly to Mr. Trapper’s office, and found that 
the whole family were out of town. 

“He’s expecting to return soon, I should 
say,” said Mr. Skippit, as he noticed Mark’s 
disappointed look, “‘as he sent orders to have 
no. more letters forwarded.” 

“You don’t know what day ?” 

“No, sir. But I think you'll find out at the 
‘house.” 

Mark at once acted on this suggestion. He 
learned from Mason that Mr, Trapper was com- 
ing home the next day. 

“The family are all well, I hope?” inquired 
Mark, thinking of but not her name, 
of whom he was most anxious . 

“All but Miss Florence, sir; she is very 
poorly. It’s entirely on her account that Mr. 
Trapper went away to—to some springs or 
other, I forget the name. I don’t hear that 
it’s done my young lady any good, though.” 

‘* How long has Miss Florence been out of 
health 7” 

“Ever since you went abroad, sir, Ah, but 
it would make your heart ache to look at her; 
she’s lost the rosy color and merry looks and 
ways that made her like a sunbeam wherever 
she went. Indeed, I’m afraid, if she don’t get 
help soon, that my dear young lady won’t be 
with us a great while.” 

Mason was careful not to look at Mark as he 








said this; when he did, he was startled and 1 
shocked at his pale face. 

_“ Miss Florence will be delighted to see you 
back again,” he hastened to say. “ She is one 
of them that likes old friends best, and ‘twill 
brighten her up wonderful. So will ail of us 
be a if I may make so bold as to say 
80, sir.” 

“Thank” you, Mason. Be good enough to 
give this letter to Mr. Trapper as soon as he 
returns. And, as Miss Florence is so feeble, 
you had better not say anything about my call- 
ing ; it might startle her. You understand ?” 
added Mark, as he noticed the faithful old ser- 
vant’s blank, disappointed look. 

“T hear,” was the grim response. 

“ But as to understanding,” muttered Mason, 
as soon as Mark was out of hearing, “ that’s 
another thing. She a-grieving of herself to 
death for him, and he turning as white as a 
sheet at the thought of her dying, and won’t 
even let her know he’s in town for fear of start- 
ling her! Did ever any one hear such non- 
sense? Why, the sight of him would do her 
more good than all the doctor’s stuff in the 
country. But there ain’t none so blind as them 
that won’t see !” 

Could Mason have seen Mark after his return 
to his hotel, he might have altered his opinion. 

Though by no means deficient in self-respect, 
Mark had little vanity. He could not but know 
that Florence loved him ; the very intensity of 
his passion for her taught him that ; yet, though 
he believed that it could be cherished into en- 
during affection, he considered her love to be 
of a nature easily eradicated and forgotten. 

He was greatly shocked to learn his error, 
and especially touched at this proof of the 
strength and sincerity of her affection. 

“ What if my release should come too late ” 
was the agonizing thought that tortured him 
through the long sleepless hours of the niu. 

Mr. Trapper came over to see Mark as soon 
as he got his letter, his manner betraying the 
strong agitation into which it had thrown him. 

“My dear boy, this is news!” he said, as he 
shook him by the hand ; “‘almost too good to be 
true. And yet it’s not only the same name, 
but the very place where they’ve been living 
for the last two years. But we must get more 
reliable proofs. I had an acquaintance in De- 
troit, to whom I wrote to get some intelligence 
of their movements ; but as luck will have it, 
he was on board the same steamboat ; here is 
his name among the killed. But he has a son ; 
I'll write to him.” 

“How is Florence?” inquired Mark, at the 
first opportunity for speech afforded him. 

Mr. Trapper’s elated look suddenly changed 
to one of sorrow. 

“My poor child is not at all well, Mark.” 

“How could you keep from me her state of 
health ?” said Mark, in a voice that trembled 
with suppressed emotion. 

“My dear fellow, just consider; it would 
only have pained you, and not done her the 
slightest good. I know, and you can guess, 
the cause. If it be as we have no little reason 
to believe, we shall soon have the roses back 
in her cheeks again. A few days will decide.” 

In the course of a week, Mr. Trapper received 
a letter from Detroit, stating that the account 
in the paper was correct, as the writer had 
good reasons for knowing, his father being 
among the fatally injured. 

He also had a letter from Mr. Burt, much of 
it quite illegible, but’ containing the hope that 
what he was pleased to term “‘ his misfortune” 
would “ make no difference about the money.” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Trapper to Mark, 
as between them both they contrived to make 
out this humbly expressed wish; “it was in 
the contract that the mother was to have it if 
the daughter died. It must be a terrible blow 
to Mrs. Burt. I don’t believe there was another 
tender spot in her heart; but she loved her 
daughter, though it was with more of the flerce- 
ness of the tiger than anything human.” 

Mark was silent for a moment. 

The woman he had once passionately loved 
had been suddenly sent to her account. It was 
impossible for him to mourn, but Death sancti- 
fies all that he touches, and in spite of the great 
relief that it brought him, his soul was touched 
with a sense of awe and compassion. 

“Tt was a horrible fate!” he said, with.a 
shudder. “God be very merciful to her, and 
to us all! I will see that her mother has the 
annuity while she lives.” 





CHAPTER XX.—THE HAPPY REUNION. 


Ir was with strangely conflicting feelings 
that Mark ascended the stairs that led to the 
room to which Florence was now mostly con- 
fined, but the uppermost one was the strong 
necessity for self-control. 

Mr. Trapper led the way, pausing as they 
entered a room on the first landing, and sign- 
ing Mark to remain. He then went into an 
inner apartment, leaving the door ajar. 

Florence was on a lounge, turning 
listlessly the leaves of a book, with an ab- 

far-off look in her eyes, which showed 
that her thoughts were elsewhere. 

She smiled as her father entered. 

“You are home early, papa.” 

“T came purposely to see you. 
this morning, my dear child ”” 

“Very comfortable. Home is the best place, 
after all, papa. How very beautiful !” . she 
added, as he placed in her hand a spray of 
roses. “You never come home without bring- 
ing me something.” 

“TI wish that I could bring the roses into 
those pale cheeks—the roses that used to bloom 
there far more lovely than these.” 

Florence raised her eyes softly to her father’s 


How are you 


“Dear papa, why do you fret so about me? 
I’m not worth it.” 

“ve had a letter from Mark since our re- 
turn. You never speak of him nowadays.” 





“Tt isn’t because I don’t think of him,” 
“I daresay not.” 





There was something peculiar in her father’s 
tone, and Florence looked at him attentively. 

“Was there anything particular in Mark’s 
letter, papa ?” 

“T should rather think there was; some- 
thing of considerable import to him, and, if I 
am nct mistaken, to you also.” 

The color came and went in the cheeks of 
the agitatea gir). 

“Oh, papa, why don’t you tell me ?” 

“My dear child, be calm. What a bungler 
your old father is, to be sure! I only wanted 
to tell you that Mark is no longer bound ; the 
woman he told you of is dead !” 

Mr. Trapper certainly could not complain 
now of the want of roses in the cheeks of Flo- 
rence, though the color was too feverish to 
please him. 

“Oh, papa! and now ‘4 

‘Now I suppose I shall have to write Mark 
to come back, post-haste. Or, perhaps, I had 
better telegraph ?” 

“Do you think he wants to come ?” said Flo- 
rence, hiding her eyes on her father’s shoulder. 

Mr. Trapper beckoned Mark to approach, 
who, no longer able to restrain his impatience, 
now stood within the half-open door. 

“Tl let the young man speak for himself,” 
he said, as Mark obeyed. 

Then, feeling that there was something in 
this happy reunion too sacred for even a father’s 
eyes to witness, he slipped out of the room. 

But as two hours passed, and Mark failed to 
make his appearance below, Mr. Trapper re- 
entered. 

“You must not tire Florence with too long a 
visit, Mark.” 

Mark laid his finger on his lip, with a gesture 
of silence. 

And as Mr. Trapper approached nearer, he 
saw that Florence was quietly sleeping, with 
her head resting on her lover’s shoulder. 

be slightly stirred in her slumber, but her 
dreams were evidently happy, for she smiled, 
nestling still closer in the arms that enfolded 
her. 

Mark’s heart beat happily beneath the light 
weight of its precious burden, now all’ his 
own ; but his eye moistened as he saw how the 
sweet face had altered. 

“How thin she has grown, and pale !” 

“Yes ; but there is no actual disease. With 
so skillful a nurse as you seem to be, she can- 
not fail to regain her old looks and color.” 

Florence entirely fulfilled her father’s pro- 
phecy. Hers was one of those sensitive na- 
tures to whom love is like sunshine; when 
withdrawn, she drooped, but under its cheer- 
ing rays she blossomed into fragrance and 
beauty. 

Nor was this all. Mark’s was one of those 
healthful, well-balanced natures that exercise a 
happy influence over all it comes in contact 
with. And to the fragile being who clung to 
him he imparted the warmth and vitality with 
which his own was overflowing. 

Her father declared “that he was actually 
ashamed of her !” his countenance beaming, as 
he spoke, with pride and affection. 

“It’s my belief that you were not ill at all— 
only shamming, miss; frightening your poor 
old father out of his wits with your pale face ! 
I wonder you are not ashameg to look me in 
the eye with such blooming cheeks as those, 
and got up at such short notice. I suppose no- 
thing will satisfy you now but a speedy wed- 
ding ” 

The roses bloomed still more brightly in the 
cheeks of Florence at this suggestion. 

“Indeed, papa, I’m not in the least hurry, 
only Mark——” 

“It’s only Mark that’s in a hurry, eh? Now 
I don’t approve of giving that young gentle- 
man too much of his own way. Let me see; 
in two years you'll be twenty.” 

“Two years! What can you be thinking of, 
papa ?” 

‘Well, my love, if that is too soon——” 

Here Mark came to the rescue. 

“T suppose you meant two weeks, sir; th 
is the time Florence and I agreed upon—sy 
ject, of course, to your approval.” 

“And avery curious agreement it is fr ® 
young lady ‘ not the least in a hurry !’” 

“What a tease you are, papa! It wa/not 
my idea at all. Mark suggested it, and }—” 

“Allowed yourself to be persuaded VeTy 
much against your will, of course. Ve/ Well, 
if your mother does not object, two yeks it 
shall be.” 

In accordance with the wishes ofl, with 
the exception of Mrs. Trapper, the weg was 
very quiet, and they immediately set™t upon 
a bridal tour of some weeks’ durat?, during 








down hill pretty fast. 
anticipation of eventually inheriting the -pro- 
perty, and never trained himself to” honest 
labor, and now it comes hard. 
again, he’s got the reputation of being tricky 
as well as indolent, and people don’t like. to 
trust him. He has a young wife, I hear, and‘a 
nice little woman too—more’s the pity.” 
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country home, To the former it was in marked 
contrast to his last visit. The curse that had so 
darkened everything upon which his eye rested 
was now removed, while she stood smilingly 
beside him who was the joy and blessing of his 
life. 

The gorgeous bloom of summer had given 
place to the sober tints of autumn; but never 
had the place seemed so full of tranquil loveli- 
ness; and they mutually agreed that they 
would spend the summer months of every year 
there. 

As a matter of course, they visited the 
“farmhouse,” delighting the inmates with va- 
rious tokens ef their thoughtful remembrance, 
Katy was especially pleased with the loaf of 
wedding-cake which Florence had put by for 
her, knowing the significance she would attach 
to it. 

And of all the congratulations he received 
none sounded more pleasantly to Mark than the 
hearty words that came from the lips of honest 
Ben. 

“T told my Katy, Mr. Mark, more’n a year 
ago, that all you wanted was a wife—jest sech 
a wife as you’ve got. The day I fust heard on’t 
was the happiest of my life, ’cepting the one on 
which J got spliced. I actilly growed two 
inches !” 


CHAPTER XXI,—HOW MARK MAKES A FRIEND OF 
AN ENEMY. 

WueEN Mark Fielding was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar, it was supposed by many to be a 
mere honorary distinction ; that, a man of in- 
dependent fortune, he would be averse to the 
toil and close application necessary to enable 
him to rise to any eminence in his profession. 

But in this they were mistaken. With Mark 
work was not only pleasure, but a sort of ne- 
cessity. His physical strength and endurance 
enabled him to perform with ease an amount of 
brain-work that would have been exhaustive to 
most men. And to his other mental endow- 
ments, he added the charm of eloquence, such 
as few hearts can withstand. 


The first case of any note in which he was 
engaged was a suit brought by a poor, hard- 
working man against a rich, unprincipled 
neighbor, to recover property wrongfu'ly with- 
held from him by some legal quibble of which 
the latter had taken advantage. 

Mark’s sympathies were strongly enlisted for 
the plaintiff, who had a large, dependent fam- 
ily. He had neither means nor influence, and 


his lawyer, either from want of ability or inter- 
est, so mismanaged the case that it was decided 
against him. 

Mark was presepé, and as soon as the verdict 
was rendered, he Moved for a new trial. It 
being granted, he threw himself into the case 
heart and sovl, pleading it so successfully that 
the former yrdict was not only set aside, but 
the defendait made the mark of public scorn 
and ridicule 

This creged no little talk and excitement, 
and he gr/ rapidly into public favor and con- 
fidence. nd it soon became generally known 
that neit®r money nor influence could bribe 
Mark Fidling to undertake a case not founded 
in justi¢. He was known to refuse large re- 
tainers om one side, and volunteer in favor of 
the otPr, and often without hope of fee or re- 
ward. ‘So that the remark was frequently 
heard “If he’s secured Fielding, he’s got jus- 
tice 1 his side, if not law.” And though law 
anddstice are not always synonymous, he was 
genrally successful. ° 

} this way he won for himself the title of 
‘ne Honest Lawyer,” “The Poor Man’s Ad- 
yeate ;”’ and by which he was as well known 
a/his own name. 

The weight of this simple honesty of purpose 
slowed him into the court-room. — It was felt 


by both judge and jury, who listened to him as 
one who said: ‘This man is not trying to bol- 
ster up a bad cause ; he is either right, or be- 
lieves himself to be so.” 


“Have you heard anything about my cousin 


Timothy, lately ?” 


Mark made this inquiry in Mr. Trapper’s pri- 


vate office, when they were quite by them- 
selves. 


‘“‘Not very lately ; when I did, he was going 
He lived for years in the 


And then, 


‘““T suppose it was a disappointment.” 


which the health of Florence wi @Xtirely ** About the property ? yes, I presume it was, 
established. But it would have made no difference, in the 
But when Mark and Florence reTned, and | end: he would have run it all throagh by this 


took possession of their new hom they gave 
a succession of brilliant entertai@ents, that 
satisfied even Mrs. Trapper, and w® the pride 
and boast of Mason for years after 

Mark had a fine residence on §™er street, 
and Mr. Trapper employed the #@ of his ab- 
sence in completely refurnishin*, from base- 
ment to attic. This was his dabter’s dower. 

And a very pleasant surprigt W88 to the 
young couple on their return, Come to their 
own house, and to find in it ahe elements of 
a lovely as well as loving how 

Mr. Trapper relinquished ¥°2 to Florence, 
at her earnest solicitation. 3 

“The young folks need y@™ore than I do, 
he sald to Mason, in propof this transfer of 
his services; “in gettingnd keeping their 
establishment in running4er, you will be of 
great assistance to them.” 

Mason was more gratifi® this compliment, 
coming from his old mét, than he would 
have been at the gift of ©@t’s wages. 

“ Thank you, sir; Py ™Y best for em, you 





time, if he’d had it.” 


“ Here is a letter he wrote me.” 
Mr, Trapper’s face flushed as he examined it. 
“The contemptible scoundrel | it’s well that 


you are not in his power, as he thinks you. 
Did’ ever any one hear such unblushing impu- 
dence ? ‘ Will compromise for half the property ! 
Well, that is a joke.” 


*T don’t see how he found out about my for- 


mer marriage.” 


“That’s easily accounted for. He knew 


| Amanda and her mother long before vou did;; 
and for reasons of his own, kept a sharp eye on 
them. Trail’ by nature, as well as name, he 
prowls around, like a cat, watching and listen- 
ing. 
at blackmailing—sometimes extorting quite a 
sum from persons, by getting hold of something 
they'd rather keep quiet.” 

Mark turned toward.the door. 

“He writes that “lie’s 
street ; I think I'll call over and see him.” 

“If you do, I hope you'll give -the rascally 


It isn’t the first time he’s tried his hand 


living on Portland 


may be sure. I should like to go out of the | puppy the kicking he deserves ; you could easily 


family ; but as to Mr. *k and Miss Florence, 





hold him with one hand.” 


‘twill be all. the same 8¢rving you, if Imay| “I won't ‘promise .that,” returned Mark, 

make so bold as to saPy “ir.” laughing ; but I hope to make him thoroughly 
But the happiest ‘© of all to Mark and / ashamed of himself before I get thronuch with 

Florence were the / Weekes spent in their ' him.” . 
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it was a dingy, comfortless-looking dwelling 
doorway was @ written notice of “‘ Lopeines To 


He found Mr. Trait on the third floor. 

A pale, sad-eyed woman opened the door. 
She had a babe in her arms, while an older child 
was playing about the room. 

Yes; Mr. Trail was in. If he would take a 
seat, she would speak to him. 

Taking Mark’s card, she went into the adjoin- 
ing room, where Trail was lounging, alternately 
cursing ‘ his confounded luck,” and wondering 
what the effect would be of his “ first shot,” as 
he termed his letter to Mark. 

“Ho, ho!” he chuckled, “I thought that 
would bring him. Won't be quite so high and 
mighty as he was when I saw him last. ‘Thought 
[a better go to work! So I have been ; as he'll 
find !” 

Mr. Trail made his toilet very leisurely ; with 
the design of heightening by suspense the fears 
of his visitor. 

In the meantime Mark, whose heart warmed 
toward all weak and helpless things, had coaxed 
the sickly child to come to him, and when its 
father entered, it was laying its head against 
his knee. 

“Can't come that dodge ever me!” was Mr. 
Trail’s inward comment, who had about as much 
comprehension of Mark’s character as the blind 
have of light. 

Nevertheless, he was dashed a little at his 
cousin’s easy, assured bearing. 

This is rather a poor place to receive you in; 
but I hope to be able to do better by you when 
—we come to an understanding! Jenny, you 
ean take the children into the other room. I 
presume you would prefer that our conference 
should be a private one ?” 

“That is by no means essential, so faras I 
am concerned,” said Mark, quietly, inwardly 
amused at Timothy's air of confidence and as- 
surance. Adding, as Mrs. Trail left the room : 
‘With your talents and opportunities, you 
should make for your family a more comfortable 
provision than this.” 

“« Pray how much of your property did you get 
by your own exertions ” 

“T inherited my property, as you know; but 
t exempts me from the neccessity, not from 
the duty of labor. Not aclerk in my employ 
works so hard as I.” 

‘* Every one to his taste,” said Trail, with an 
impatient shrug of the shoulder. ‘ But now to 
business. I suppose you got my letter *” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“ And I suppose that its contents were suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, if not satisfactory ?” 

‘“*Ié is comprehensive. What you propose 
doing will bring sorrow and shame on a woman 
who, if she is not my wife, believes herself to 
be such, and on her innocent child. Have you 
thought of this ?” 

“It isn’t my business to think of it ; that’s 
your lookout. If you agree to my terms, nothing 
of the kind will occur.” 

* And you will accept of nothing less ?” 

“No. Though, if you prefer to keep the 
‘Fielding Place,’ I will take its equivalent in 
money. It must be worth around sum. Uncle 
Thomas ought to have left me that much.” 

“Uncle Thomas had a right to leave his 
property to either or neither of us. He assisted 
you a great deal during his lifetime, and to little 
purpose.” 

“*T have an idea that the little arrangement I 
spoke of will be considerably more so.” 

“ Cousin Timothy, do I look like a villain, that 
you should consider me capable of marrying one 
woman, while legally bound to another ?” 

‘* But you have, though.” 

“Not at all. The person you alluded to 
died six months before I married my present 
wife.” 

‘* Impossible !” 

“T speak truly; as you will see by these 
papers.” 

It was curious to observe the sudden change 
in Timothy’s looks and manner; he actually 
grew sallow from chagrin and disappointment, 
He had not only the mortification of seeing this 
cunningly laid scheme defeated, but felt that he 
could expect no further assistance from Mark, 
of whom he had borrowed—as he termed it— 
quite a little sum in the aggregate. 

Mark’s countenance expressed neither tri- 
umph nor elation. 

“T wish I could induce you to turn your 
talents to better account. Half the time and 
ingenuity you spend in practicing on people’s 
fears and prejudices, if exercised in some honest 
calling, would insure your family all the com- 
forts of life.” 

This was so different from what Timothy sup- 
posed he, or any one else would say, under the 
same circumstances, that for the first time in his 
life he was at a loss how to reply. 

“T's easy talking ; but I wasn’t brought up to 
any trade or profession ; and when a fellow’s 
going down hill, everybody gives ‘em a kick. 
I wouldn’t care for myself, if it wasn’t for Jenny 
and the children.” 

‘“*T am glad to see you taking some thought 
for them. What have you been doing the past 
year ?” 

“T've tried to get work. I tried to get the 
collectorship for Gooding & Co. ; but they won’t 
take any one unless they are recommended and 
can give bonds.” 

“If you think the place will suit you, I will 
furnish the bonds required. I am acquainted 
with the head of the firm, and will speak to him 
about it.” 

“J don’t know of anything .that would suit 
me so well. They give a good percentage, and 
I've often collected debts that have been given 
up as lost. I like traveling about, too.” 

“That is settled, then. Now for your family. 
They can’t be very comfortable here, I bave a 
house in Melrose, small, but neat and comfort- 
able, and with. a garden attached to it. They 
can have it rent free ; and if, at the end of the 
year, you are doing as well as [I believe you 


, 





will I'll settle it on your wife.” 
Mr. Trail considered himself to be a good! 





judge of human nature ;~and so he was, the 
dark side of it. This treatment from a man at 
whose peace and honor he had aimed so deadly 
a blow, was as incomprehensible as it was un- 
expected. 

Neither were his feelings those of unmixed 
pleasure. If it had been Mark’s intention, as he 
said, to make his cousin ‘ thoroughly ashamed 
of himself,” he certainly had succeeded. He 
made bungling work of the thanks and acknow- 
ledgments that struggled to his lips, and finally 
broke down utterly. 

Mark was not sorry to see this, as it showed 
that the man had a heart—if not of the most 
generous pattern—and that he had found his 
way to it. 

“Never mind about that, cousin. The good 
use you make of the opportunities afforded you 
will be the best thanks you can give me. I 
cannot believe that you will ever make me feel 
ashamed that I have spoken for you, or sorry 
that I trusted you.” 

‘I’m not bad enough for that, bad as I am.” 

‘‘ And when you get settled:in your new home, 
Mrs. Fie‘ding will ride out to see you. Your 
wife and mine ought not to. be strangers.” 

Timothy hung his head, at this suggestion, 
stammering something, of which Mark only 
caught the concluding words. 

“Not a word. She shall never hear of it 
from me, or any one else. So forget it, as [ 
shall do.” 

But Timothy did not forget it. Not that it 
effected any radical change in his nature, except 
so far as Mark was concerned—people’s natures 
are not so easily changed. He still retained his 
distrust of human nature, and preferred a 
crooked path, even when a straight one would 
have been more to the purpose. And perhaps 
the veneration and devotion he felt, from that 
day, for *‘ Cousin Mark” were all the stronger 
because it was the only sentiment of the kind 
that he was ever known to cherish for any 
one. 

When Jenny and the children began to grow 
strong and rosy in their new and pleasant 
home, Florence redeemed her husband’s pro- 
mise. 

When she held out her hand so cordially to 
Mr. Trail, calling him ‘Cousin Timothy,” he 
knew that Mark had kept his word. Nor did 
Florence ever learn of the treachery he med- 
itated. 

“T can’t help liking your cousin, because he 
thinks so much of you,” she said to Mark on the 
evening of the same day, as she related to him 
the events of her visit ; ‘‘ he never seems to tire 
praising you.” 

Mark smiled at his wife’s enthusiasm. 

He listened with pleased attention to all that 
she said. And then, having made himself quite 
sure that the whole family were as comfortable 
as he wished them to be, dismissed the subject 
from his mind ; never dreaming that the “‘ bread 
he had cast upon the waters would return to him 
after many days.” 





CHAPTER XXII.—THE STRANGE WOMAN, 


Our next scene opens in a Western city. The 
country is passing through one of those crises 
peculiar to us as a nation, and which has in- 
duced many a foreign traveler to believe that we 
were on the eve of some great revolution. 

Party spirit ran high. Huge posters met the 
eye at every corner; one announcing the im- 
portant fact, that if John Jones wasn’t elected, 
the whole country would be plunged into 
irremediable ruin ; the other, that the same dis- 
astrous consequences would follow if John Jones 
was. 

In the meantime, John Jones will be elected, 
and John Smith won’, or vice versa, and, undis- 
turbed by either event, the country will march 
triumphantly on to the “ manifest destiny ” that 
awaits it. 

Our foreign visitor will open his eyes, to see 
the storm so suddenly subside. From the de- 
feated party, there will be the usual “ tall talk- 
ing” about “fraud,” “bribery,” and “ inves- 
tigating committees;” but the people will 
accept, as final, the voice of the people. 

One placard attracted universal attention. It 
announced that Mark Fielding, the ‘ Honest 
Lawyer,” the “ Poor Man’s Advocate,” would 
address the citizens of D-——— that evening, on 
one of the great questions of the day. 

A coarse-looking, tawdrily-dressed woman 
paused, whether atiracted by the crowd that 
gathered around it, or the name which stood 
out in large characters. 

She gazed at it attentively for a few mo- 
ments, and then joined the steady stream 
that was surging toward the court-house, for it 
was now near the time announced. 

The fame of the speaker had preceded him, 
and when one of the “receiving committee” 
stepped forward on the platform, and, hitching 
up his trowsers with one hand, and motioning 
toward our hero with the other, delivered him- 
self thus, “ Fellers-citerzens, permit me to in- 
terjuce you ter the orator of the evening, Mark 
Fielding, Esquare,” his concluding words were 
drowned in the storm of applause to which 
only Western lungs and limbs can give utter- 
ance. 

Mark’s eloquence was of the kind that goes 
straight to the popular heart, and he was just 
getting well warmed with his subject, when his 
attention was attracted to a woman in a remote 
corner of the room, who, rising slowly to her 
feet, stood regarding him with a peculiar in- 
tentness of expression. 

Mark grew giddy; and for a moment that 
sea of upturned heads seemed like one huge 
billow, which bore him up to the roof. 

Fortunately, the applause which followed 
every pause gave him time to recover himself. 

When he looked again the woman was no- 
where to be seen; and believing himself to be 
the victim of some hallucination, or accidental 
resemblance, he proceeded with his discourse, 
speaking briefly and to the point, as he had an- 
other appointment, and must take the next 
train to meet it. 

Tho train which took Mark from the cily had 








been some minutes on its way, when the same 
woman, who paused to look at the poster, 
ascended the steps of the hotel where he 
stopped. 

Aman stood on the topmost step, with his 
hands in his pockets, his feet far apart, and his 
hat cocked on one side, after the usual fashion 
of the genuine Western landlord, who believes 
himself to be one of the tail feathers of the 
American eagle, and “don’t care a darn for 
anybody.” 

He had attended the “speechifying,” as he 
called it, and was full of public spirit, to say 
nothing of a spirit of another description. 

“‘ Want ter see Mark Fielding, eh? What do 
yer want ter see him fer ?” 

“ That's my business.” 

“ P'y'aps it’s your business ter keep this yer 
hotel’? But if ’tis, I don’t know it, that’s all.” 

“*T say I must and will see him !” 

“ And J say it can’t be did.” 

“ What's the reason ?” 

“Td told yer several weeks ago ef you'd 
given me a chance—’cause he ain’t here ?” 

Goin’ ter speak next in W——, ain’t he ” 
inquired a bystander. 

“Yes. A cousin of his wife’s lives thar. I 
reckon he'll stop with him.” 

“Wife! What wife ?” cried the woman, with 
sudden vehemence. 

“ What wite? D’ye s’pose the man has a 
dozen of ’em? He’s married to a Boston 
lady; an’ a sweet critter she is, by all ac- 
counts.” 

A curious glitter came into the woman’s eyes 
as she said: 

** Are you sure that Mark Fielding is married, 
an’ to a Boston lady ?” . 

“Wal I am. He married Lawyer Trapper’s 
darter. I’ve got a brother livin’ thar who 
knows the fam’ly well.” 

“ An’ there ain’t no train to W—— to-night ?” 

“ Nary train ter-night.” 

At this the woman disappeared into the 
darkness. 

The next morning she started for W——, ar- 
riving one train too late to find the object of 
her pursuit. 

Thus she tracked him from town to town, 
and from city to city, like an avenging Neme- 
sis—always behind, but never quite to him. 

As she entered the New England States she 
lost trace of him altogether, and for a time was 
at a loss. Then, altering her course, she pro- 
ceeded to Stockwell, which, having reached, 
she took her way on foot to the “ Fielding 
House,” holding tightly by the hand the sole 
companion of her journey, a little girl, appa- 
rently about eleven. 

The sun was down when they left the village, 
but the moon had risen over the forest tops, 
giving a clear view of the road, which seemed 
to be perfectly familiar to the woman, and who 
strode on so rapidly that the child had to al- 
most run to keep up with her. 

She seemed to be a patient little thing, for 
though she must have been both hungry and 
weary, she uttered no complaint. Occasionally 
the woman’s grasp of her hand tightened to 
painfulness ; but though she looked up pite- 
ously to that dark, glowering face, she made 
no cry, as other children would have done. 

She was too much used to the moods and 
“tantrums” to which this strange woman was 
subject, and which often led her to shower 
blows and curses on everything that came in 
her way, to risk attracting her attention. 

The excitement under which the woman was 
laboring seemed to increase as she proceeded ; 
she muttered, laughed, gesticulated, and 
seemed like one temporarily bereft of her 
senses, 

As they reached the brow of a hill, she 
paused, and looked around, glancing at the 
“farmhours™ down in the valley, nestling 
among ‘ green shrubbery, and then upon the 
“house,” gleaming out whitely benéath the 
bright moonlight from the broad belt of stately 
trees that surrounded it. 

But all this tranquil loveliness served but to 
lash into still greater fury the storm that raged 
within. 

“Curses, curses on them all!” she cried, 
fiercely, shaking her clinched hand above her 
head. 

Amid all this violence of gesture she had not 
once relinquished the child’s hand. 

‘Oh, mamma, don’t! you hurt me!” she 
moaned, struggling to release her hand from 
the vice-like fingers that held it. 

The woman had been so absorbed in her feel- 
ings as to be quite unconscious of the child’s 
presence. Suddenly recalled to its knowledge, 
she tossed the hand from her, causing so vio- 
lent a recoil that the giri tumbled backward 
upon the grass, where she sat, looking ruefully 
at the marks on her little fingers. 

The mother took a seat on a stone near by, 
looking at her, but not as any other mother 
would have looked at the forlorn, neglected 
little creature. 

** Come here.” 

The child tremblingly obeyed, cowering in 
anticipation of the blow that usually awaited 
her. 

“Now look me straight in the eye, and don’t 
forget a word I say to you, or you'll be sorry. 
Your name is Nelly Fielding, and you are nine 
years old. Do you understand ’”” 

“ Y—e—e—s,” 

“Say it over after me, then. ‘My name is 
Nelly Fielding, and I’m nine years old.’ ” 

“My name is Nelly Fielding, and [’'m nine 
years old,” 

“Now, mind that you’re to say that whenever 
you’re asked, an’ don’t you stammer over it that 
way, either !” 








THERE are at present three hundred German 
hewspapers or periodicals of various kinds in 
the United States, exclusive of journals such as 
the Agriculturist; which, though appearing in 
English, publish an edition at the same time in 
the German language. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
_ oo oe ? . 
Concress has been reconstructing Georgia 
over again. . 
Burrato ealves in Leavenworth, .Kansas, 


> a 
— 
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are worth fifty dollars. oul 
Many farms in Monmouth County; N J., 
are advertised for sale. oak 
Tue North Carolina Legislature haS* ad- 
journed over to January 10. , 
Firry miles of the California and Oregon 
Railroad have been completed. 


Tere are forty-two males and forty fewales 
in the Iowa State Blind Asylum. 


Keyport, N. J., is making great prepara- 
tions for building in the spring. ’ 


Unrrep Srares Five-Twenties of 1882 are 
quoted in London at eighty-six. 


Tne little Duke of Genoa don't want the 
bauble Spain—so his mother insists. 


Tue New Jerusalem Church, in Waltliam, 
Mass., was recently destroyed by fire. 


Tom AtiEen has accepted Joe Coburn’s 
challenge to fight for ten thousand dollars... 


Tur Supreme Court of the Unit&dStates 
has taken a recess until the 28th of January. - 


A warce meteor fell néar. Milwaukie’ re- 
cently. Analyzed it was found to be Scoriated. ~ 


A Cnicaco restaurant-keeper had found the 
well-preserved head of a Chinaman in a chest of tea. 


Snow lies four inches deep in Cheyenne 
and Montana. The Pacific Railroad is stilt uninter- 
rupted, : Swan 


THE workmen in the navy yards were ‘fiaid 
their wages in anticipation of Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. - >? 


New Jersry has 131,027 Suiidayséhool 
scholars, who contribute an averag® of one’ dollar 
each per year. ~~ , 


A cat has been issued for a Women's 
8u Convention to meet in San Francisco on: the 


26th of January. 4 


Tue Governor of Minnesota has. 22 to 
General Hancock about sending troops to quiet the 
settlements at Pembina. - = 


Davip Ecxerson, Jr., convicted®4?tnuarder- 
ing Peter Stokum, at Pascack, N. J., has been sen- 
tenced to twenty years in the State Prison. 


A yew oil excitement is going: onzat Mid- 
dieton’s Run, Pa. One man has sold a quartés in- 
terest in four hundred acres for $100,000. __& 


Tue docket of the Circuit Court in Indian- 
apolis contains fifty-five cases of divorce, seve® for 
slander, three,for libel and two for seduction. 


A prosect for establishing additional steam 
communication between the Penobscot River and 
ton is receiving good encouragement on the river. 


Tue officers and crew of the Cubatr ptiva- 
teer Lilian arrived recently in Savannatlt: A eubscrip- 
tion was gotten up by the citizens to send them heme. 


Tue Texas Legislature is—Sendté 13 Re- 
prbiieane, 14 Conservatives, ant 3 to fienr ‘from; 
lenny" 36 Republicans, 45 Conservatives, .nd 9 to 

ear trom, 


A Harrrorp life insurance company re- 
cently received an application from a Philadeiphian 
for a life policy of $100,000, the annual premium of 
which is $7,000. 


Immense droves of cattle are already in mo- 

tion in Kansas going northward, the laws of Kansas 
rmitting the passage of Texas cattle from Decem- 
r 1 to March 1. 


Tae Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago, have agreed to discuss, at their next meet- 
ing, a proposition to strike out the word male from 
their Constitution. 


Tur United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided that a State Legislature has no power to re’ 
a law nting exemption to an incorporated 
from State taxation. 


A rew days ago, Margaret Rien, a young 
married woman of Albany, fell from a balcony a dis- 
tance of twenty-nine feet and fractured her skull. 
She died in a few honrs. 


Tue temperance people of Stonington, 
Conn., have appointed a committee to circulate a peti- 
tion for signatures, inviting all liquor dealers to cease 
selling adulterated liquors. 


Five and a half acres of land have been pur- 
chased by the Newark (N. J.) Aqueduct on 
South Orange avenne, for the erection of a reservoir 
for the supply of “ the hill.” 


Jesse Torn, of Trenton, N. J., while 
riding a few days since across the New Jersey Rail- 
road, was struck by a locomotive and fatally injured. 
His horse was instantly killed. 


Harvey Frank, a German, employed in the 
Somerville, Mass., Bleachery, died recently from the 
effects of drinking from a giass which contamed the 
remains of an arsenic coloring. 


Leapine citizens of San Francisco agree 
that municipal reform is absolutely necessary, but 
they generally decide against the interference of the 
Legislature in municipal affairs. . 


Turre is a proposal on the tapis to fund 
the outstanding debt of the Erie Canal, as a means of 
securing cheap rtation and eventually of 
making the canals of New York free to navigation. 


Tue Minister of the Argentine Republic 
in Washington is about to issue proposals for lumber 
for the construction of the Public Industrial Exhibi- 
tion which is to take place in Cordova, Oct. 16, 1870. 


Tue fléor of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, gave way a few days just before 
the sermon efalling about five feet % with a large 
congregation. No followed, and the audience 
was dismissed in good order, 


A Report has been made to the Boston 
Board of Aldermen in favor of the extension of Wash- 
ington street through to H , and for 
the raising of Suffolk street. cost, two 
million three hundred thousand dollars. 


Tne Boston Social Science Association 
proposed on Sunday evening that the girls should be 
taught sewing and domestic work in public schools, 
nd that a place for reading and amusement sho’ 
ve esfablished for young workingwomen, 


Tue Committee of the Boston City Govern- 
ment, to whom the subject of a public park was tom- 
mitted, have reported, requesting the Mayor to peti- 
tion the Legisiature for an act giving the power to 


take such territory a6 may be Recessary. 
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mceed practicing in the United 
Court at Washington, and was 
unsel in the Sickles trial. His 
appearance in politics was in 1860, when 
succeeded Judge Black as Attorney-General 
Buchanan. During the few weeks he 
he urged, with characteristic 
necessity of reinforcing Fort 
13th of January, 1862, he was 
Secretary of War in place of Came- 
position he held for a period of five 
He was nominated lately by President 
for Associate Judge of the Supreme 
was promptly confirmed by the 
ig name is one of the most remark- 
of thousands that figured before the 
American public for cne last ten years. 
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FROM THE CITY TO THE 
COUNTRY. 


A stzien ride on a holiday, behind a trusty 
@ rapid span of roadsters, from the con- 
avenues of the city, where the snow 
becomes a horrible slush, mixed with 
the broad, open, breezy country, 
new! en flakes harden until the 
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great human hive; forget | those who, having fought the 
what we are, and fora brief hour|in peace at home, happy im the thought that 


“live o'er ” the olden time. .. | thetr descendants 
What a season we will make ’ When snow 
it, rejoicing with little ones—boy and in—even in 

and baby !—and, at times, tenderly , 


good fight, rest 


them not in the city, 
will meet them once 
—the beautiful 
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THE PROPOSED DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 


Tas Government is determined te 
this work at and a 


which, our Government is to have exclusive 
control of the canal. It is said that an effort 
has been made of late by to get some 
concessions out of the Colom Government, 
whereby the English would be entitled to cer- 
tain ilar by the 

terms of the Darien 


B 
8 
5 
: 


Ship Canal Treaty are such that no such pro- 
position could be entertained by the Govern- 
ment of Colom! 

Go 


our Government 
to have sole control ot canal, and it Is 
expected that considerable progress will be 
made this winter toward completing the sur- 
veys and commencing the work of excavation. 








A NIGHT JOURNEY IN ITALY. 


Ir any one desires to know how strange and 
picturesque a night journey may be, even to 
making up for a considerable amount of dis- 
comfort, let him come by the night train from 
Naples to Ancona, auc do the omnibus ride be- 
tween San Spirito and which breaks the 
journey, and he will have his desire gratified to 
the full. The company ought to advertise it as 
a “special attraction.” You get to San Spire 
at one, and then passengers ami baggage are 
all put into or on to omnibuses, to cross some 
seven or eight miles of country, under which 
the great Apennine tunnel is being completed. 
If you are wise, you will shake off your sleep 
and go to the top of one of the ‘buses. 
There are from ten to fifteen of them, dragged 
by teams varying from three to seven 
with the queerest drivers and postiilions. Most 
of the "buses had a big lamp on the top, another 
at the side, and an irregular furniture of flaring 
torches all about. 

Then there were outriders blowing horns 
that made night hideous with discord, and 
brandishing torches; and amateur men and 
boys also with torches ; and all rushed hither 
and thither, and great blazing bits kept coming 
off the torches and falling in the road, for the 
"buses to drive over, which they did, without 
@ moment’s hesitation. 

We struggled in this fashion up hills and 


were parties of people wor 
clustered round the mouths of 
or win ; 
erns ; or 
that sent our ce 
distance ag we went by 
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Trow IN THE ORNAMENTED ARTS.—Iron would 
become an important material in ornamental 


as the famous bronzes of 
France, and chéaper than their zinc imitations 
that tempt the pockets of Parisian visitors. But 
iron, unless it is wears a gloomy com- 
—, and to-paint is to spoil the delicacy of 

& casting. Let us, then, hope that there is 
soundness in the assertion of a continental 
chemist, who says that, by dipping iron articles 
into melted sulphur, mixed with lamp-black, 
they assume a bronze-like surface, which is 
very durable, takes a fine polish, and resists cor- 
rosion by dilute acids. Our iron-founders can 
cast small things exquisitely; a means of giv- 
ing them a presentable exterior ought to open 
@ new and desirable branch of art-industry. Of 
course, there will be plenty of clamor aguinst 
iron ornaments on the score of their small in- 
trinsic value. There are folks who snub zinc- 
bronzes ; they forget that what is bought in a 
figure is form, and that both zinc and brass are 
cast from the same patterns. If valueless clay 
can be fashioned by the potter into costly 
shapes, why should not iron, passing through 
the hands of the founder, become valuable by 
the impress that is put upon it? 


Foop Apstainers.—The Welsh fasting girl, 
who was first thought to be a prodigy, but sub- 
sequently something more than suspected of be- 
ing ap. impostor, has had predecessors, whose 
capabilities of existing without food have been 
gen and not feigned. There was of old, 
one mel Clinton, of Timbury, rear Bath, 
who often slept for a month at a stretch, of 
course fasting ; and once he dozed from April 
to August. He awoke suddenly several times 
during this long nap, but fell asleep again be- 
fore food could be administered. Another case 
was that of Euphemia Lindsay, of Forfarshire ; 
she slept eight weeks, taking nothing but a few 
drops of water. Most wonderful of all, how- 
ever, was Angelica Vlies, of Delft: she was in- 
sensible from 1822 to 1828, six years at least, 
and only took the most minute quantities of 
tea, whey, and water, at intervals. No doubt 
man could exist for a long period without sus- 
tenance, provided he did nothing; once let 
him work, and his analogy to the steam engine 
will forcibly present itself in his want of fuel. 
Shipwrecked mariners and buried miners have 
survived for many days without nourishment ; 
and is there not a story of a prisoner in the 
Tower of London, who gained a free pardon by 
abstaining from food and drink for six weeks? 


THERE were 42,331 volumes added to the li- 
brary of the British Museum last year, and the 
increase in the present year is estimated at 
60,000 volnmes. The larger part of these books 
were obtained by purchase ; less than a thou- 
sand volumes were presented, and over six 
thousand works were received under the copy- 
right laws of Great Britain, which direct that 
every author shall deposit a copy of his book as 
soon as it is published. A total of 5,773 articles 
were received in the department not included 
in the foregoing enumeration of volumes and 
parts of volumes, consisting of play-bilis, sin- 
gie pieces of music, broadsides, songs, ballads 
and other miscellaneous items, giving a grand 
total of 81,507 articles received during 1868 in 
the department. 








HERMANN. 


As tae holidays are now upon us, our 
younger readers, as well as no scanty number of our 
older ones, who have not entirely outlived their love 
of the marvelous, are, doubtless, rejoiced to hear 
that the greatest of necromantical illusionists, Her- 
mann, has revisited us. Totally recovered from the 
severe illness which threatened us with his absence 
from the boards for some time, he reappeared at the 
Academy of Music, after a brief tour through the 
larger cities between New York and Washington. It 
would, of course, be needless to say that his reappear- 


ing with all the visible appliances of machinery, he 
is constantly new and wonderful, while the simplicity 


made enough money, he calculates upon quitting his 
profession after his proposed visit to California comes 
an end. With a thorough scorn for their desire 
should continue, for their amusement, and 
children and grandchildren, playing the 
bewildering tricks upon their eyes which he has been 
accustomed to, he is determined, after next summer, 
to sit down in “ the shadow of his own fig-tree,” and 
enjoy the dolce far niente, We, consequently, ad. 
vise none to lose the chance, before he fulfilis this 
wretched determination, of seeing once more the 
greatest prestidigitateur we have ever had upon this 
Continent. 


THE WATCH TRADE. 


FES 








HOW WATCHES ARE SOLD---INGE- 
NIOUS SWINDLES---ADVICE TO 


BUYERS. 
Nor one purchaser in ten ugh 
about the mysterious little and 
springs constituting the “ m two 


tell whether it is dear at two two 
hundred—whether it will come toa total and untimely 
atop within a week, or will register with unfailing ac- 
curacy the fying seconds of a lifetime. And in this 
deceptive day of cunning counterfeits and ingenious 
imitations, it is hard for any one save an “expert ” to 
distinguish a watch-case of eighteen-carat gold froma 
circular box of villainous brass, adroitly ‘‘ washed ”’ or 
gilded and shrewdly designated by some sounding 
and pretentious title. Hence it happens, as in all 
trades where the knowledge is exclusively on the.sel- 
ter’s side, that there is excellent opportunity for fraud 





in selling watches; and even the most scrupulous 
among the nine thousand honest watch-venders in the 
United States are constantly tempted to enhance their 
profits by a little quiet and strictly legal swindling ; 
while the nine hundred knaves, more or less, who reap 
@ rich harvest as dealers in “ bogus " watches may be 
safely set down as the most unprincipled rascals. 

When all the thousands of pocket time-pieces used 
in the United States were the product of European 
handicraft, the general public in this country had but 


little means of judgin; by trade-marks or otherwise, | 


as to the value of a watch; and in those days the 
trade presented the finest of flelds for following the 
canny Scotchman’s paternal injunction, ‘‘ Mak siller, 
Jock, honestly if you can, but mak siller!” Twenty 
years ago, in fact, there was no standard whatever for 
the guidance of watch-buyers, and they were conse- 
quently compelled to rely entirely on the honesty of 
the seller. That excellant individual, if he had a 
reputation to sustain, would not, of course, deceive as 
to the quality of his goods, but his integrity rarely 
restrained him, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, from pocketing a profit as heavy as his confid- 
ing customer could be conveniently induced to pay. 
Even now the London watch-vender is not satisfied 
with a profit of less than one hundred per cent., but in 
this country a remarkable revolution has been wrought 
in the trade by the manufacturers of American 
watches, and especially by that indomitable and enter- 
prising company whose four-acre factory at Waltham 
is one of the most extraordinary and magnificent in- 
dustrial establishments in the world. It has been the 
plan of this company from the outset to employ the 
most perfect machinery, to adopt every valuable im- 
provement, and to use distinct and unvarying trade- 
marks, and thus to make watches of such cheapness 
and excellence as to create at once a wide and merited 
reputation and a popular demand for their manufac- 
tures. By the introduction of this system, and the 
sale of four hundred thousand Waltham watches, the 
people have been furnished with a standard of quality 
and price that has completely revolutionized the trade. 
And many a dealer looks back with envious regret to 
those halcyon days when Swiss and English watches 
ruled the market, and the public had not been edu- 
cated even in the cities, much less in the rural dis- 
tricts, up to the point where it becomes difficult for 
any one to get rich in a hurry by the retailing of 
watches, unless the business can be done on the 
largest scale. 

Nobody who makes a living wholly or in part by 
selling watches could be rationally expected to relish 
such a change as this. Nevertheless, it is by no 
means an unmitigated evil, even tothe dealer. For 
the American watch ‘‘sells itself,’ as it were, so ex- 
cellent is its name; and the very fact that a jeweler 
keeps it for sale, tends to enhance his own reputation, 
besides attracting purchasers for other articles. 
Moreover, American watches are not only sold with- 
out waste of time in convincing purchasers of their 
value, but they are sold in greater numbers, and ten 
dollars profit on each of twenty American time-pieces 
is certainly better than a gain of twenty-five dollars 
apiece on half a dozen doubtful European watches, to 
say nothing of that patriotic pride in native manufac- 
tures which ought to influence every one to a certain 
extent, even in matters of dollars and cents. At any 
rate, even admitting that the new phase of the trade, 
involuntarily brought about by the manufacture of 
American watches, is, on the whole, pecuniarily dis- 
advantageous to the dealer, it is very obvious that 
the individual buyer must greatly profit by the 
change. Furthermore, the revolation in the legiti- 
mate watch trade has been greatly hastened during 
the last twelve months by Howard & Co., of this city, 
and by other enterprising and sagacious firms in New 
York and the larger Western cities, who have been 
retailing Waltham watches from Maine to Oregon, by 
mail or express, ©. 0. D., with a liberality and a suc- 
cess which tend to still further reduce the profits of 
the retailer, and must certainly go far toward placing 
the watch-buying public in the most advantageous of 
positions. This plan of doing business is very plainly 
pro bono publico, but it seems so obviously injurious 
to the great majority of watch dealers, that bitter 
complaint has been made against it, and there have 
even been legal attempts to compel its discontinu- 
ance. It must be admitted, however, that if any 
honest and capable man chooses to undertake the 
precarious and expensive task of bufiding up a great 
business on this plan, he has a perfect right to do se. 
Besides, the greater his success, the more thoroughly 
will the reputation of the watch he sells become ex- 
tended and established, especially in the remote parts 
of the country, where honest jewelers are scarce, and 
where the “bogus” dealers have hitherto mainly 
monopolized the field. The ordinary purchaser in 
village and town, or other thickly settled district, 
would usually prefer to buy his Waltham watch of 
some friendly and responsible jeweler in his own 
vicinity, even at a little extra cost ; but the “dweller 
in a distant place,”” who has accumulated certain 
honest dollars wherewith to indulge himself in the 
luxury and dignity of carrying a watch—whether he 
be a lumberman in the woods of Maine or a freedman 

the swamps of Louisiana, a settler on the 

the wilds 

No. 619 Broad = oD Ful 
& Co., of No. 25 9, street, or to some Sther Fe. 

retailer of Waltham watches on the ©, O. D. 


It might naturally be supposed that so delicate and 
valuable of  ochahion as @ watch would run 


t distance ; 

perfect system, as to make accident or loss to 

the buyer practically impossible. Howard & Co.’s lib- 
eral advertising throughout the United States has 

ced a harvest of orders for Waltham w: 


a prom 

filled and recorded, not Oty 
” or which indicates, by 

ph BD a ES 

in shows not Ay 

movement, the 

of the watch, but also who put it up, i -+ - 

who examined, who packed, and Aa a hen we 


i 
Kk oF, ge 
pocees cual & boxes, and each one is partiy 
wound =p snd then preven m run 


ted from ning 4 
melo a le tie by the insertion in the  reteing 
ofa der, ted winten of paper, which is not 
ay ap “Draw this 


tem in its mi- 
a little hole in 


which to insert a ‘pin for the of removing it | 
‘gistered lotet charges are defrayed by the firm wae 
send it; but if the ws wees to exiutes pur- 
chase it, the watch is sent by ex- 
©. 0. D on Srey), aS Os cane 
Pept a So on the watch and 
for the ht express to the seller. 

In every instance, if the ch does not ve 
paid fo, the money will be refunded. it has been 
Incase a watch 





rarely or never the buyer suffers no loss, 
for another watch is promptly forwarded, while the 
seller looks to the express company for his own in- 


The popularity and excellence of the Waltham 
watch have produced any amount of trick- 
ery and counterfeiting on the part of outside dealers 
and manufacturers—in as well as in this coun- 
try. Some parties sell Waltham movements in worth- 


sharp 
uying the genuine watch and substituting a misera- 
ble Swiss mn balance, worth 15 cents, for the 
Ww o balance, w which costs $2.50. "This lit- 
tle d is difficult of detection, and adds over two 
dollars to the profits on Str 
ous and — ible 


But the most anno eying, inj 
trickery lies in the ulent a hmaltotion of th alt- 
ham trademarks. Every genuine Waltham watch is 
inscribed, ‘‘ Waltham, Mass.,’’ and bears, on the plate 
of the movement, one of the following marks : 

“Wm. Ellery.” 

“P. 8. Bartlett.” 

“Waltham Watch Co.” 

“ Appleton, Tracy & Co.” 

“ American Watch Co.” 

“ Am’n Watch Co.”’ 

Some swindlers sell cheap watches marked ‘P. % 
Bartlett, Waldham,” or “P. S. Barrett, Walham," 
“Wm. Ellerty, Walham,” or inscribed with beans 
other equally colorable and fraudulent imitat'on of 
the the gemma Waltham mark. And certain audacious 

ls ip Canada, safely trusting to the cost and dif- 
feulty ra litigation across the border, have actually 
oe | off many inferior watches in which the Walt- 
trademarks were exactly counterfeited! It is 
usually the European maker who puts on these fraud- 
ulent marks, by direction of the erican swindler ; 
and it is much to be desired that a law may soon be 
passed authorizing the seizure and destruction at the 
Custom-House of all watches and other articles in 
which American trademarks are fraudulently copied 
or imitated. In the meantime, individual buyers of 
American watches must protect themselves by care- 
fully examining the trademarks, and especially by 
demand the printed guarantee, which the one 
facturers furnish with every watch, and the absence 
of which may be safely regarded as proof positive of 
intended imposition. 

Such seductive American trademarks as “ Phila- 
delphia Watch Co.,” who are simply importers of 
Sw watches, ‘“‘ Massasoit Watch Co.,” “ Union 
Watch Co.,” “Great Western Watch ’Co., ” and 
* Chicago Watch Oo.,”’ are @ snare and a delusion, 
for these — anizaiions are either entirely mythical 
or, at best, have no existence worthy the name 0’ 
company, or meriting a particle of confidence. 

But the most su watch swindlers now-a-days 
- the dealers in ** imitation gold” watches, which 

generally “ oroide” in name, “genuine” or “im- 

proved, ” as the case may be, but are invariably brass 

reality, and very poor brass at that! The stock in 
their stores is a curious mixture of cheap movements 
and still cheaper cases, nine-tenths of which are dear 
at any while the very best of them will rarely 
run or keep their color six months. Three of these 
*oroide ”? watches were lately purchased and exam- 
ined, for the express pw: of finding out py 
what they were. Two of them were bought at re 
of a noted Broad dealer, by whom they were duly 

teed to be “ roved oroide,” and warranted 
to keep time . Fifteen dollars and twenty 
dollars were paid for these respectively, while the 

was bought of a jobber in cheap watches for 

only five dollars. The careful examination of experi- 
enced watchmakers showed that the movement in the 
five-dollar watch was the best of the three |—and even 
that was not worth much ; while the practical assayer 
to whom the cases were submitted pronounced them 
to be “nothing but poor we with a trace of cop opper 
to make them redder, and a little antimony in 
five-dollar case to enable it to resist acid. 

In truth, there is no doubt whatever that those 
“imitation” gold watches are wretched humbugs, 
tt of certain wholesale ‘Gealere in Maiden Lane, 
who epant them by the hundred dozen, and make 

es by them to retail dealers. How 

shape of a watch movement 
May seem a mystery, but it is 
fact that when w: are 


all 
de, so that the refuse pieces can 
to cheap watches of two or three grades, 
and advantageously sold for a trifle more than the 


pom ne Ld gee dwn | itting them ther. In France 
England there are severe restrictions on the im- 
cortation and sale of these shams, but in free Ame- 


MN. yA SR OD hy 
glorified, and honest men must ev’en watch and p 
* From all such trickery, Lord deliver us |’ 
In conclusion, it is only just to say that if a watch 
buyer has an aristocratic penchant for 
manufactures, and can afford to pay $100 or $200 
to gratify that choice, he will not do amiss if he 
= & Oo., or to Tiffany & Oo., or 
‘othe atable ho - Saupe 5 Lenker, 
or to any er reputable house, an a Jur- 
genson or a Nardin, or a Frodsham, or some other 
ted trans-Atlantic time-keeper, al- 
he can get a first-class stem-winding Wait- 
m= os watch for less money. On the other hand, 
ayer has asensible and patriotic preference for 
manufactured in this couptry, he will find 
— are made by the National Watch 
L — & by the United States Watch Co. of 
Marion and by E. Howard & Co. of Boston ; but 
whines ¢ to get the best watch for the least money, 
ot tho amaliont tak, let him send his order to some re- 
liable retailer, or, better still, go in to the near- 
est responsible dealer, and make himself the fortu- 
ute possessor of a genuine American watch of such 
in le and price as best suits his fancy and his purse. 
ve all things, let him buy an honest w Joaiver 
con, and leave all imitations severely 








A sTRaNcER attended Grace Church, in Pro- 

vidence, some time ago, and at the close of the service 

was overheard asking another man what the letters 

“TI, N. R. 1.” meant. The reply of the man was that 

Kh ae but he “guessed it stood for Jn 
Isla 








I people who suffer from the dull stupidity 
that meets us everywhere in eine, and t20 © in 
uick it could be 


= seasons of the year, knew 
suet ete vs BAS re 
ms, we ve 
ie ies n Ole cents to deal with. 








Moorz’s Rurnat New Yorxer for December 





Inreresttnc To Lapres.—It is now more 
than nine years since I purchased a Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine. It has been in constant use for my 
family sewing ever since, and has done several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of work on heavy woolens be. 
sides, It has never been out of order, nor cost one 
cent for repairs since it became a “member of our 


less or mix genuine Waltham watches with | family.” We consider it truly “our howsehola 
wiss ones, and sell them all at Waltham | /riend.” Mas. WM. H. SHELMIRE. 
rices. Another trick consists in 


No. 726 N. Sixteenth street, Philadelphia. 


A HUMBUG 


Has long legs ; ; won’t stand stilllong. Dr. WoLo aoe 
occupies the same business he nay ten years ago, and’ 
stops pain, free of ag PAIN PAINT, at at 
Chatham Square, Ne ork. Sold at all drug stores. 


ERFECTLY RELIABLE. 
1868. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
gied Banner, 75 cents a year. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 
Bmmerson’s Unequaled 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOK! 
THE 


CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


35,000 now in use. 


Price $1.50. $13.50 per dozen. 
mailed free on receipt of price. 
es es DITSON & CO., Boston, 
©. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 
Publishers, 


UNTER’S GUIDE—Revised, Enlarged, 

New Secrets added. 24,000 already sold. Twent; 
seventh edition of 5. ,000 copies. an hg ot ¥, enlarged, 
bin new tanning secre (three cost $6 
— THE HUNTER’S GUIDE ‘aN TRAPPER’S’ 

PANION tells how to hunt and trap ALL ani- 
bear, to make traps, boats, etc. 











Established 
“Star Span- 





Sample copies 





Price (not $1) but 25 cents ; 
Beware of * ae gy i *10 cent papers” and swin- 


dlers. Sold by all dealers. All wholesale newsdeal- 
ers sell it. Send for one. Worth $10 to any farmer, 
unter ov bes. Only a “quarter.” Address HUNTER 


SDALE, N. H. 





iN UNNS & SHIL, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s French Boots and Shoes, 


349 Fourth avenue, New York. Special attention 
given to custom work. 745-52 


ATCH SWINDLES. Hambug Music- 
Boxes. Bogus Money. Four columns of 
— in the “STAR SPANGLED BAN- 


Pre AT LAST—Watches Superseded 
—The Dollar Time Keeper—A PERFECT GEM— 

itly eased in Oriode of Gold, Superior Compass 
pore mms rg Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass works, 
glass crystal, size of lady’s watch. 








Will denote con- 


6, 
in neat case, mailed free. 





Only $1 each, three for $2 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
HINSDALE, N. i. 
“SO SAID BILL.” The 


S. S. B. ‘* Star Spangled Banner” saved 
me from sending $10 to a swindler. 


LLUSTRATED BOOK OF WON- 
DERS,” sent free. Address B. FOX x 4 2. 
Station A, New York city. 


66 [1 STILL WAVES.”"—The old favorite, 
the “STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” Jan- 

wary number just out. Now Is THE TIME TO SUB- 
SCRIBE. PR a; A. number contains 40 long columns, 8 
Ing during size, 480 long columns of splendid read- 
— 1870. Four columns of “swindling ex- 
every number. In fact, the whole paper 








with Wit, eee, Fun, Sense and Non- 
Wit, Wisdom and Wind, Fun, Pact and Fancy. 

t and Racy ; Smart, Spicy and Spark - 
ling. It exposed 100 swindlers last’ year, and is bound 
to show ue” Fi } rascality without fear orfavor. You 
NEED it. is nothing LIKE it. It will instruct, 
» ane will SAVE YOu MONEY. We give the 

maperb sel ‘plate, 1% by 2 ‘cet in size, entitied 
F mount t on y router, and send it GRATIS 

ont “an pe the paper till 1871 ve for only 75 cents. En- 
been pe one sells for It is NOT a “sell.” Has 
published regular ans 1863. La circula- 

mn in New a, If you try it ONE year you 
come You have often thought of sub- 
scribing. N aw Is JUST THE TIME. e will re- 
fund your nee if you are not PERFECTLY SATIS- 
FIED. IT WILL PAY. You run no risk. a 
copy of an ainen or send six cents and receive 
one by ma Remember you get the elegant parlor 
engraving, ‘Evangeline ” (richly worth $2) and the 
T &@ WHOLE y all for only 75 cents. SATIS- 
AOTION GUARANTEED, or will- return your cash. 
i; “STAR SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, 





I was cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
free. 








remedy, and will send the receipt 
745-47-eow Mrs. M. C. LEGG . Hoboken, N., J. 
1 1-2 BY 2 FEET 18 THE 


new plate “ Ev 


eline,” given free to all who send 
75 cents for the “8 


Spangled Banner ’’ for 1870 








MONTHLY to any 
pa ——, 
rimast be Kept a prot 


—_. nown to =i ‘write 


party engaging with us 
party eran Packages 
or mail, the conténts 
d secret, and not be 
nd. Address us in 
you full particulars 


all St., New York. 


CoPpYRiG 
00. 65% 


bygeturn mal 








Mrs. M. F. Woops. 


p° yor BF SWINDLED. — Read 
+ STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 





Jattoars 8, 1870.) 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


987- 

















ErITrToncooc =&’s 


HALF DIME SERIES 


MUSTO FOR THE MILLION!: 


Sacred Music and New and Popular Songs, 


ARRANGED WITH PIANO ACOOMPANIMENTS. 


ALSO, INSTRUMENTAL PIECES, POLKAS, WALTZES, SCHOT- 
TISCHES, DUETS, MARCHES, AND OPERATIC AIRS, ETC. 


aa 
- 





-— 
> 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Believing that whatsoever tends to amuse and instruct, to cultivate and develop the mind, or to elc “ate 
the character and diversify the nature of home enjoyments, is ever welcome to the American people, this 
Series is respectfully presented. Our object is to enable ail classes—rich and poor—who have a desire for 
music, to become possessed of all the popular productions of the day, without incurring an ALMOST PRO 


HIBITORY expense. In a word, to supply 


CHOICE MUSIC AT A PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 





OGOATALOGU BH. 


je The price of each number is FIVE CENTS. gf 





No Author, | No. Author. 

1. Captain Jinks, - - - Maclagan, | 90. Saag = Ag -“_ © # «*# - Stewart. 
2. Won't you teli me why, Robin + - - COlarfbel. | 91.8 ally, : Lover, 
3. We'd better bide a wee, - - . - do. 92, Of Ines is ‘the ola Man Thinking? - Knight. 
4. Blue Eyes, - - °. Molloy. | 93. Continental Schottische, - - Rogers, 
6. Not for Joseph, - - -  Lioyd, | 94, The Cavalier, - - - : - - Glover. 
6. Good-by, Sweetheart, good- by, - Hatton. | 95, Beautiful Ho} = - - - - : 5 
7. Lreally don’t think shall n mar ty, - Gabrielle. | 96. I’m not Myself at all, - - - «= Lover. 
8 Praise of Tears, - - - Schubert. | 97. Juanita, - - m- 439 - Norton, 
9, Champagne Charlie, - - - - Lee. | 98. Moly Bawn, - - - - - - Lover. 
10. Skating Rink Polka, - : . Wiener | 99, Guadalina Waltz, - - Offenbach. 
11. Genevieve Waltz, - - - - - do. 100. Go it while you’re Young, " a 4 
12. Come hither, my ‘baby, - - - - do. 101. Ihavea Rose, - - 
13. The Danish Boy’s Whistle, - - Graff, | 102. Smiles and Tears, - - ogee 
14. Little M May, - - - Blamphin, | 103, The White-Blossomed Tree, - 
15. M e’s Secret, - . . - » Olaribel, | 104, O that I were a Song. - im: 
16. His Love Shines over all, - : - Forbes, | 105, This World is Pull of "Beauty, . . Waverly. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock, - - - «+ Molloy. | 106. Never Mind the Res - « H, Fase. 
18. Silver Chimes, - - - Claribel, | 107. Good-Night, : = - - «= — Flowers, 
19. The Rose of Erin, - - Benedict, | 108, Tommy odd, - - - - - Raymond, 
20. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka, - - Strauss. | 109. Danc Shadow, . - - - - Rogers, 
21. She might not-suit yourfancy, - - Millard. | 110. Scotch - Peabody. 
22. ee Rea de Broadway, - - Andrews. | 111. O Take Me to iy Hear Again, Balfe, 
23. W: own at Long Branch, - - do, 112, Mary Emma Pol "dale 
24. Still I'll Love Thee, - . Dobson. | 113. Only a Lock of Balr, - bel. 
25. The Passing Bell. Sacred Song, onve Glartbel. 114, You an 
26. Take Back Bock the Heart, do. 1165. When t the ‘swallows Homeward Fy, - he 
27. See the Conq’ring Hero. Instrumental, ” Handel. 116. Then You'll Remember Me, - Balfe. 
28. There’s a —- Spring, - - Hullah. | 117. Little Bird, Little Bird on the ‘Bree, - Claribel. 
29. Up in a Balloo - - Raymond. | 118, She is not Fair to 7 View, - Sullivan. 
30. olymple 8 Schottische, - o +s Dobson. | 119, The Skipper and his B - Gabriel, 
31. Lxion Galo ae . ae Zolus. | 120. The Drawing-Room Sclidttische, Douglass 
32. Beautiful Bells Waverly. | 121. Waverly Pol - Sedgwick. 
33. ht of the World. Sacred Song, - Hatton. | 122. The Love Light in Your Eye, - - do. 
34. The Life-Boat, - - Claribel. | 123. The Heart Bowed Down. - - Balfe. 
35. The Rosy Wreath, - Raymond. | 124. The Bridal Rodwell. 
36. L-will not Ask to Press that Cheek, - ¥. abriel. | 125. The Fairies’ Frolic, - - Sedgwick. 
37. Susan’s Story, Claribel. | 126. Old Simon, the Cellarer, - Hatton. 
38. Power of Love. Instrumental, - «= Wade, |.127. In Happy Moments, - - - Wallace. 
39. Flying Trapeze, - Raymond, | 128, It ought not thus to be, - - Abt. 
40. Belles of Broadway, - - do. 129, The of the Silver Trumpets, - Viviani. 
41. Gems-from Orphee (violin and piano), do, 130. The Emma Mazurka, - - "+ oy 
42, Gens d’Armes Duet, do do do. 131, Heaven and Thee, - Guglielmo. 
43. Velocipede Johnny, - .* «+. Leander. | 132, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, - Raymond: 
44. St. Nicholas Galop, - - - Bailey. | 183, Sunset Galop, - - - Wild, 
45. The Moonlit Sea, - - - - Prout. | 134, There was a Simple Maiden, - Macfarren. 
46. Perichole’s Letter. Instrumental, - Offenbach, | 135. The Blue-Bird Polka, - - rs. 
47. Home, Sweet Home. Instrumental, - Richards, | 136. Call Her Back and Kiss Her, . n. 
48. Woodside Waltz and Polka, - - - Bailey. | 187. Row, Brothers, Row. Due: and Chorus, Saer. 
49. Le Sabre de mon Pere. Instrumental, Onaeed 138, Would You be ‘Young Again, Cilppingdale. 
60. Call Me Thine Own, - os ‘Eclair, | 139. ate. -- _. - - - 
61. Why Wandering Here? - - -_ - Avathan, 140, 8 | sine a, BY . - - : el, 
62, i Pretty Bird, - - Waverly. | 141, Janet’s Chole, - - . - do, 
63, Those Tassels on the Boots, - - Raymond. | 142, I cannot Sing the Old Songe, : do. 
64, Five i in the Morning, - - Claribel. | 143, The Peace of the Valley, - : - - Balfe. 
55. aay Se . - - - Waverly, | 144. Coming Through tlie Kye, - - - Scotch. 
56, Boo black's Song, o: 8 - . do. 145. Within a Mile of Edinboro, - : - a 
57. Sweetheart, : - Balfe, | 146. Spanish Muleteer, - - Millard, 
68, The sie 6 = Memory, Weeeay 147. She Wore a Wreath of rn ores, - . - Knight. 
59, Mabel W: - - g. | 148. ’Tis Hard to Give the Hand, . Glover. 
60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love, - . ‘Blame, 149, Have You Seen Her Lately? : . - Tute, 
61, The Lancashire Lass, - - - - Raymond | 150. I'll Ask My Mother, - Earnshaw. 
62, The Foreign Count, - - + Lloyd, | 151. The Memory of Early Day 8 : - Tetsch. 
63, Where there’s a Will there’, sa W way, - Saer. | 152. Jerusalem the Golden, Walker. 
64. Be Watchful and Beware, - Glover, | 153, A Motto for Every Man, - - Hobson. 
65. Boston Belles, - - - Raymond, | 154. Where is My Sister Dear, Linley. 
66, Chestnut Street Belles, - . - do. 155. Romeo and Juliet, Raymond 
67. Barney O’Hea, - - - - - Lover, | 156. Rosalie Polka Mazurka, 
68. My Mother Dear, - - do. 157. Bulls and Bears, . Pratt. 
69. Day and Night I "Thought of T he e, Shrivall. | 158, Nellie, just over the way, . Millard, 
70. The timed Wife, - - Covert. | 159. Good- by, John, . r 
71. M ,s Guglielmo, | 160, The Gay Cavalier, - Millard. 
72. 0 Ohi yan you tty Biue- Byed Ww itch, - Taylor. | 161, The Monks of Old, . . : - @. 
73. O would I were a Bird, Blamphin, | 162. The Dawn of Day, - . . do. 
74, The Bachelors Well, - «+. +  « Waverly. | 163. Breathe Soft and Low, sa 
75. Bach — Hall,” - . Culver. | 164. My own True Love, - - : ° do. 
76, - Stewart. | 165. Tommy Noodle, . - + = Steele, 
77. The Bashful Young Lady. - « «= Glover. 166, The Fortune-Teller, os © . oe 
78 The Larboard Watch. Duet, Williams, | 167. Sports at Fire Island, Raymond. 
79, Mary of Argyle, - - - - - Scotch. | 168. The Dancing Fairy, Waverly 
80. Maggie Morgan,- - - - - - do, | 169, The Reapers’ Schottische, - Little. 
81. W Wenta Wooing, - - - Raymond, | 170. Katy’s Letter, . Dufferin. 
82, School for ta Dogs, - «+ = Copeland, | 171. Wilt Thou not Smile upon Me? . lard. 
83. Kitt, - Glover, | 172, Wake, Darling, Wake, Willson. 
S4. The Pel Ge Gee A- Ringing for ‘Sairab, - Hunt, | 173. John Anderson, My Jo, Joka, . - Scotch. 
85, Castles in the Air, - dams. | 174. The Troubadour, Bayly. 
86. Scenes that are Brightest, Wallace, | 175. Elly Mavourneen, Benedict. 
87, Paddle Your Own Canoe, Hobson. | 176. Matrimonial Sweeta, Freeman. 
88, Crescent City March, . ee - Rogers, | 177, Jog Along, Boys, Nash. 
89. Nothing Elseto Do, - - - - Hatton, | 178. Harp of Tara’s Hans, Irish 


@@. The above can be obtained at the Music, Book and Periodical Stores, or by inclosing the price. 
FIVE CENTS each, Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


SEMMONS, 
OPTICIAN, 


687 BROADWAY, N.Y. 






Manufacturer and Importer of powerful Opera, Field, 

| Seta pen, Baemeastane Aste Clande Lorraine 

Glasses, and inventor of the rg 
CELEBRATED BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 


to strengthen = improve the sight. Cutahaguen) by 





No better treat for Young Folks 
can be found, than 

“THE RED GORILLA; 
Or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Borneo.” Captain Mayne Reid's 
last and most altractive story, writ- 
ten expressly for 
FRANK LESLIE'S: BOYS’ 

AND GIRLS’ WEERLY. 


As this popular Journal is 


THE BEST PAPER FOR 
THE YOUNG, 


parents cannot give a better pres- 
ent than a year’s subscription. 
From all parts of the country, 
parents, teachers and guides of 
the young encourage this excellent 
paper. 

Its tales, its illustrations, its 
sketches of adventure, natural his- 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all parts of the world, ts general 
information on the thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young, make it really a house- 
hold treasure. 

For sale at all news depots 


yevery Wednesday. Price 5 cents ; 


$2.50 per annum. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 











3; for the Le napa or ph yn 
tt end reliable real mater fo a 7 2 
a a, before baying or - eS 


$10 Watches! 


elictiod’ and ovtd on the one . Average, which is meeting 
ad clubs, 
&. oor. 


peralisied i inducements for 
POO TICHELIN @ 00.. Broadway, gor. Pulten Bt., New. York. 


740-53 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


T's mo AN ENTIRELY NEW 
straight hair curl, and 

ite Mailed for two stamps. Address E. 
THOR N, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Governinent Securities. TAYLOR & OO., ‘Bankers, 
16 W t. le Xe 


J. HEITNER, 


No. 615 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 
price paid for diamonds, set or unset. Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. tf 


POCKET | REVOLVERS, «:'2eescce. 


a Agee four-inch barrel. Price, $1.50, 
post paid. Address 8. 'G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mice. 


















NOW READY. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Mustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 





| Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
, literary matter, both useful and humorous, 


For sale by all Newsmen. 
Price 15 Cents. 





This is the 
aan Only Comic Almanac published jn 





. newsted, 


at all Book-stores and 
Newspaper Depots, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED -- 


Family Almanac 


For 1870. 
Price 50 Cents. 


THE OLDEST ILLUSTRA-- 


TED ALMANAC IN ~ 
AMERICA. <<, 





CONTAINING 4 


80 Illustrations, 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, and 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 


prepared in Paris, and Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 2 


The Dishonored Sword, 
Hush! The Children are Asleep. 
Counting the Minutes. 

Qn the Lookout. 


List of Wood Engravings, 
THR COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. ’ 


DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE PoMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FoNTANGER, 
Branca CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


CHILDHOOD. 
Yours. 
MANHOOD. 
OLD AGE. 


Tus OuRFEW BELL. 
CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 
MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN Truks. 
THE First SLIDE. 
ARTESIAN WELL. 
Frest House BUILT In New HampsuiRre. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE—Onvst on CruMB? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS, 
KNICKERBOCKER Homes. 
Osrricu Hunt. 
Sr. MARK’S, VENICE. 
THE GAME OF La Crosses. 
DECORATION Day. 
MOUND PRAIRIES. 
BIRD CATCHING AT NIGHT IN ITALY 
THE AVENGING TRUTH. 
TARTAR BaTH.~ - 
Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND ECLIPsE. 
Hznxry Hopson’s First INTervirw. 
CINGALESE WEAVER. 
FORGING THE SHAFT. 
WILD Boar Hunt, Cars or Goop Hors, 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 
FRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 
LAYING THE SHORE END. 
ROYAL OOURIER. 
PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING, 
Rarny Day os Russta. 
THE IsTHMvUs OF SUkz—Three Views, 
THE MAID OF THE Misr. 
THe CUBAN REVOLUTION. 
THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES. 
THE BOULEVARDS. 
INSTALLATION OF GRAND Rabest. 
WINTER GARDEN OF Pat.tcr 
CHINESE BALt. 
COLUMBIA MakRKgr. Lonpow. 
VIEWS IN JERUSALEM—TWo, 
RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

. CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIEZS. 
THE OLD GUARD. 
PAYING FORFEITS. 
Tus TOWN HALL OF BREMEN. 
Snow SHOEING IN CaNnaDa. 
ComMING THROUGH THE RYE, etc. 


This sp Almanac also contains 
64 small the most in reading 
matter, the Astronomical, Chrono 
logical, and information necessary to 


the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beaw- 
ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 


telligence. 
Buy at once, as the Edi- 
oon be ex: 


tion. will 





we 





N6w Feady, and for sila 


+ 











































288 
BISHOP & REIN 


Tovuvelers. 
Onder Fifth Avenue Hoiel, Kew York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


MOSAICS, 
And other 
WwW. atin makers Sole Agents 
Fre Sener 


attention to our fine assortment of 
JEWELRY. 








& , Manufacturers of 
aay por 
Send for to 

Box 5, 740-45-0 
David’s Patent, Aug. 18, 1868. 








Parlors, ' 
INCREASE THE LIGHT FOUR-FOLD. 


Also Patent Reflectors. Send for descrip- 
oo list, 282 Pearl street, New 


Sens 


at 148 
ee, dale be oe Sees Dragyee, ent , 


PREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHIERS, 
138 & 140 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 
alma _ 
MEN’S AND BOY’ 
CrisOTaING, 


GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS, ETC. 


cannot be surpassed. 
VEROOATS for ali seasons. 


PRK Sr Sr aa 
SUTTS for all occasions. 

Se Os ee 
Bia Oe style and 
SUITS, $6, $8, $10, to $20. 

) etree erteey: iirite~ style. 
Steck of fine Picee Gentle- 
any made to 


= 
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UNCLE SAM IN HIS NEW ROLE—LETTING LOOSE THE SPANISH BLOODHOUNDS TO PREY UPON 
STRUGGLING LIBERTY. 





C. G, Gunther's Sons, 
502-—504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a fresh Assortment of Novelties in 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN 





HAVE NOW RECEIVED THEIR FULL STOCK FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, 
LEATHER GOODS, 


PORCELAIN AND FAIENCE WARE, 

Fancy Articles in Gilt, Dead-Gold, Engraved, 
Enameled, and Set with Stones. 

CHOICE WooDs, 


Coromandel, Olive Wood, Onyx Wood, 
Pollard Oak. 


Pid and 552 Broadway. 





“FREE! FREE! 


The most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
. zine in America. 


Tew 


Little Corporal. 





EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


iff 
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NO. 637 BROADWAY. 
otf 
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BALL, BLACK & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


TJurgensen, Nardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, NWicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Feardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a fri! line of American 


WATCHES 


to AT THE LOWEST PRICE, 


atches, 


should be on their 
watches represented as ‘‘ Ame- 
advertised in 





Spurious, as our 
seldom, if ever, put 
or silver cases. lanes —_ 
the 
Wi 


deere caeioemee 

ca 

made by the ‘atch 

Mass. The aotetegee con addition, 

useful information to watch buyers, Address — 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
° 182 BROADWAY, New York. 

F. \ 


BOOSS, 


449 BROADWAY, 


Has opened his RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
offer for the next sixty days a complete gasortment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS. 


ALSO, A LARGE VARIETY OF 


SEAL AND ASTRACHAN 


SAOQUES. 


And other Novelties at very low 
Prices. 
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HANDS. 


JEWELED hands, so soft and white 
Dimpling round the coins of gold, 

Holding friendship’s clasp so slight 
That the pressure soon grows cold. 


Busy hands, that ceaseless toil, 
Fecling ne’er a love-caress, 
Shrinking not from labor’s soil 

With a pretty daintiness. 


Weary hands, that trembling droop 
Only to be raised again, 

While the aching head must stoop 
With a prayer for ease from pain. 


Quiet hands, that calmly lie 
Folded in a lengthened rest, 

Catching not the hours that fly 
Ere the sun sinks in the west. 


Idle hands, ye feebly hold 
Silken clues to plaisance fair! 

Busy hands, ye search full bold 
In work’s conquered lion’s lair. 


Quiet hands, a rare repose 
Chains ye with its perfect spell ; 
Ye have touched a thousand woes 
Olive boughs to grasp as well. 


ETHEL’S NEW YEAR 
RESOLVES. 


New YEaAr’s Day—clear, cold, and jubilant. 
The first morning bell had just sounded in the 
hall below, and the first breath of the newly- 
kindled fire was just issuing from the registers, 
yet Etbel Forrester—usually the most sleepy- 
headed of maidens, who had received more 
scoldings on account of her naughty habit of 
coming down late to breakfast than because of 
all the other shortcomings and misdemeanors 
of her life—was this morning up and dressed 
half an hour before breakfast-time, standing by 
her chamber-window, though the prospect 
therefrom at present consisted of nothing more 
interesting than the milkman’s wagon, with the 
milkman himself chatting over the area-gate 
with ar ‘avisible female below. 

Yet, had Niagara itself been visible from that 
window, it is doubtful whether it would at this 
moment have possessed any greater attraction 
to Ethel than did the milkman’s wagon ; though 
her eyes were upon the scene below, her 
thoughts were far away, and from the melan- 
choly, dejected look worn by that pretty face, 
it was also evident that upon whatever subject 
her mind might now be dwelling, it was not to 
her a pleasant one. Her looks did not belie 
her; Ethel Forrester, this bright, pleasant New 
Year’s morning, was feeling most particularly 
dull and unhappy. 

When it is known that Ethel was the only 
daughter of wealthy, affectionate parents, the 
petted idol of six stalwart bachelor brothers, 
and, in addition to these extraneous blessings, 
possessed the no less enviable ones of youth, 
health and beauty, it will promptly be surmised 
by the least penetrating reader that the only 
possible cause for melancholy, in her case, must 
have been a love affair, with current running 
customarily awry. The surmise would be a 
correct one. It was upon a lover—a possible 
if not a declared one — that pretty Ethei’s 
thoughts were this morning bent, and, as I 
affect no mysteries, her little romance may be 
briefly told as follows : 

Upon the tenth day of the past July, Ethel’s 
eighteenth birthday had been duly celebrated 
by @ grand party, given by her indulgent pa- 
rents to commemorate the occasion. That oc- 
casion, however, was made memorable to Ethel 
by what she considered a far more important 
event. Upon that evening she formed the ac- 
quaintance of her brother Louis’s college friend, 
Max FieJding, a gentleman boasting six feet of 
stature, a remarkably handsome face, and an 
intellect so tremendous as—according to Louis's 
account—to give no other fellow in his class a 
shadow of a chance. 

Whether it was the good looks, or the learn- 
ing, or the marked admiration for herself which 
the gentleman betrayed from the first moment 
of their introduction, that took captive little 
Ethel’s fancy, it would, perhaps, be hard to say, 
but certain it is that, having danced with Mr. 
Fielding during the evening as many times as 
the law allowed, talked with him rather beyond 
the bounds of legal authority, and listened well 
pleased to so many compliments from him as } 
quite sufficed to turn her pretty head, Ethel 
went to her bed upon that eighteenth birth- 
night so firm in her conviction of Mr. Max 
Fielding’s adorable qualities, that she was al- 
ready upon the verge of belief that if he might 
not be her own proper prince, her only remain- 
ing alternative would be to die a spinster. 

This belief the events of the ensuing six 
months tended strongly to confirm. Mr. Field- 
ing, apparently no less pleased with his friend 
Louis's pretty sister than she was with him, lost 
no opportunity of evincing his sentiments—so 
far, at least, as actions could evince them, for 
thus far no word had fallen from his lips which 
could give to Ethel the only proof of being be- 
loved which should possess any weight with a 
prudent maiden. He visited her constantly, 
escorted her frequently to balls, parties, ard 
other places of amusement, and upon all occa- 
sions sought, and seemed to enjoy, her society, 
with the air of one who believed he had a right 
to it ; and not a shadow, a ripple of disturbance 
had marred the current of their love until this 
New Year’s Eve, when there had arisen, most 
unexpectédly, a cloud upon the horizon, which 
seemed to poor little Ethel already to have 
blotted out the sunshine of her life. 

They had met at an entertainment given at 
the house of a mutual friend, to which Ethel 
had been escorted by one of her brothers. 
There was a disappointment in this, to start 
with, for Ethel had been induced to believe, by 
some words let fall by Mr. Fielding upon their 
last meeting, that he intended to request the 
honor of her company upon this occasion him- 








self; he had not done so, however, and, as has 
been said, Ethel was escorted to the party by 
her brother. 

She had arrived at the conclusion that Mr: 
Fielding, by some unfereseen circumstance, had 
been obliged to relinquish his intention of going 
to the party, and his anticipated absence went 
far to neutralize any expectations of pleasure 
she might have formed for the occasion ; these 
expectations, however, were by no means re- 
awakened when her surmises were falsified by 
the appearance of Mr. Fielding, accompanied 
by a lady, to whom he showed the most marked 
and affectionate attention. 

The lady was a stranger, neither very young 
nor very pretty, but richly and tastefully dressed, 
making a very showy-looking and distinguished 
appearance. Ethel’s heart grew heavy as she 
contemplated the pair—the gentleman all cour- 
tesy, the lady familiar and affectionate. No one 
seemed to know her, though Ethel, burning 
with uneasy curiosity, ventured many a timid 
question to those whom she thought would be 
able to enlighten her. Her hostess at length 
gave her a few scraps of information. 

* Stylish-looking creature, isn’t she? She is 
Miss Fortescue, the most accomplished person, 
I suppose, you can imagine; she draws and 
paints, understands five or six languages, plays 
and sings divinely, writes for the newspapers, 
and is the wittiest, most brilliant talker you 
ever heard. I will try to introduce you to her 
by-and-by, if we can find her disengaged long 
enough to give us an opportunity.” 

All of which added so much to the weight 
upon poor Ethel’s heart, that she grew weary 
enough of the party long before the old year 
had been danced out, and quite longed for the 
time to come when she might with courtesy 
withdraw. 

Later in the evening her hostess found oppor- 
tunity to redeem her promise. 

“Miss Forrester, Miss Fortescue; a dear 
young friend of mine, who wishes to be intro- 
duced to you; I am sure you will be mutually 
pleased with each other.” 

Then Mrs, Adams had glided away, and Ethel 
was left alone with the terribly accomplished 
one. 

For some time the child dared scarcely open 
her lips, for fear of displaying her deficiencies 
in some manner before the wonderful woman ; 
but the latter, without noticing her companion’s 
timid silence (she was perhaps accustomed to 
such, when she was herself conversationally in- 
clined), rattled on without hesitation, pouring 
forth such a flood of witty and learned remarks 
as fairly overwhelmed her unpretending com- 
panion. However, though Ethel laid no claim 
to such talents herself, she was quite clever 
enough to appreciate them in others, and soon, 
spite of her timidity and her heavy heart, she 
found herself listening, with amusement and 
admiration, to Miss Fortescue’s bon-mots, and 
really enjoying the one-sided conversation not 
a little. 

It was at this stage of affairs that Mr. Field- 
ing was seen by both ladies to be approaching 
them. A single glance stole toward him from 
beneath Ethel’s long dark lashes, which were 
afterward most persistently downcast while he 
remained near. Miss Fortescue manifested no 
such reserve, for, as her glance fell upoa him, 
she broke off a neatly-turned sentence with a 
brief apology, crying: 

“There is Max at last, the good-for-nothing ! 
I told him he should not leave my side this 
evening, yet you see how he has obeyed me.” 
Then, rising as the gentleman approached, 
“My dearest Max, what do you not deserve 
for having deserted me so shamelessly ? I have 
been looking for you anxiously for the past fif- 
teen minutes, and am now more than ready to 
go home. You know I told you, when you 
urged me to come, that I would not remain 
late.” 

She had already taken his arm, bowed her 
adieux to Ethel, and seemed anxious to be gone. 
Mr. Fielding appeared rather Cisposed to linger 
a little for a chat with Ethel, this being the 
first opportunity he had found for speaking 
with her during the evening ; but Ethel’s eyes 
were resolutely downcast, her tongue most 
perversely silent ; so, yielding half-reluctantly 
to his companion’s impatience, Mr. Fielding 
also made his bow, and the twain departed. 

The remaining hours of that New Year party 
were very heavy ones to our little heroine ; 
with the memory of that “‘ My dearest Ethel !” 
still sounding in her ears, amusement had lost 
its charm, and the pleasantest moment of the 
evening, to her, was that in which she heard 
her entertainer’s door close behind her. 

At home and in bed at last, but not to sleep ; 
from side to side upon her pillow tossed her 
weary head, and she welcomed the return of 
day as, in all her healthy, happy life, she had 
never welcomed it before. And now, this New 
Year’s morning, standing, weary and unre- 
freshed, by her chamber-window, she tried to 
realize and accept in the sober light of day the 
sad change which had come upon her pros- 
pects. The feverish fancies of the night, 
among which consumption, suicide and immo- 
lation in a nunnery were the most prominent, 
were banished now ; but there remained before 
her, unsoftened and unsoftenable, the sad, 
stern fact that the man she loved, her one pos- 
sible prince, was indifferent to her, and at- 
tached to, if not already appropriated by, an- 
other woman; the affectionate familiarity of so 


| ladylike a person as Miss Fortescue was sus- 


ceptible of no other interpretation. 

There remained, then, to unhappy Ethel no 
more light, no more joyousness in life. The 
die was cast ; her fate was determined ; it was 
utterly impossible that she should ever care for 
another man as she had cared for Max Field- 
ing; and with love withdrawn, what remains 
in life to a maiden of eighteen ? 

“Nothing whatever!” most maidens of 
eighteen wou!d reply ; but our Ethel was not 
only a very sensible little girl, but a conscien- 
tious one as well, and she could not forget that 
life had not been given to her for the purpose 
of mere selfish enjoyment. The blossoming 





springtime of her life was gone, but a genial 
summer and a fruitful autumn might still re- 
main; or, if they did not, she would, in all 
probability, be herself to blame. 

“Tt is not his fault that he could not love 
me,” she murmured, a quiet tear rolling down 
her cheek at the thought; “he is so learned, 
so talented himself, that it is no wonder he 
could find nothing to like in so ignorant a little 
thing as I am. I was very well to laugh and 
jest with, and to while away the playtime of 
his life ; but when he desired to seek for a life- 
long companion, of course he turned to a wo- 
man of congenial mind, who could appreciate, 
if she could not love him better than I; Miss 
Fortescue, I suppose, is almost as wise and 
clever as he is himself; I heard some one say she 
was a perfect walking cyclopedia, and could 
give information upon any subject whatever. 
To be sure she has bad teeth and sandy hair, 
and is ever so much older than Max is; but 
then he is too superior to regard such trifles as 
matters of any consequence; it is mind he 
wants, cultivated intellect, and all that.” And 
here a few more quiet tears were shed in view 
of her own deficiencies. ‘‘ However ”—pluck- 
ing up a little womanly spirit in remembering 
the many pretty things Mr. Max had whispered 
in her ear—“I am not going to be so wicked 
as to pine and fret away my life, because God 
has seen fit to deny me the blessing I coveted 
most ; if my heart may not hope to receive the 
food it craves, my intellect shall not also starve. 
I am only eighteen now, and I have a long, 
long lifetime before me, most likely ; if I em- 
ploy it wisely, I may, perhaps; be as learned a 
woman as Miss Fortescue when I am as old as 
she is. Then, perhaps, when I shall have done 
something famous, and all the world shal be 
admiring and wondering at me, Max may won- 
der and admire, too, and will admit to himself 
that the little girl he used to flirt and trifle with 
had more brains than he imagined.” 

This prospective celebrity grew more fasci- 
nating to Ethel the longer she contemplated it. 
It needed no inordinate self-esteem upon her 
part to assure her that she really was a very 
bright, intelligent girl, gifted with quick per- 
ceptions, a retentive mind, and, perhaps, some 
special endowments which cultivation might 
bring to light. She was, at all events, quite 
wise enough to know that her education thus 
far had done no justice to her possible develop- 
ment, and that the superficial, schoolgirl 
knowledge she had acquired through a course 
of fashionable schools was about as worthy of 
comparison with true knowledge as a fish-pond 
is with the Atlantic Ocean. The idea of self- 
culture grew upon her rapidly. 

“It is New Year’s Day,” she said; “‘ the best 
possible time to form good resolutions, and to 
turn over new leaves in one’s book of life. I 
have several to make to-day ”—a deep sigh— 
‘*and in after life I shall probably look back to 
the day I made them as to its turning-point.” 

The breakfast-bell interrupted her medita- 
tions when they had reached this stage, and 
Ethel took her heavy eyes and pale cheeks to 
the table with her, where the anxious solicitude 
and tender caresses of parents and brothers 
brought back in a measure the color to her 
cheeks and the light to her eyes, and made 
her, ere the meal was over, almost her usual 
merry eelf. You see, she was such an affec- 
tionate, good little thing, that when she found 
she could only make those who loved her happy 
by being happy herself, it came natural to her 
to try to cheer up, and return answering smiles 
to their anxious looks. 

After breakfast, witb as little delay as pos- 
sible, she repaired to the library, which, upon 
this holiday, she felt very certain of having to 
herself; and, seated in a huge armchair in 
front of a huger table, she opened before her a 
small pocket-diary for the year just commenc- 
ing, and under the date of January Ist made 
the following entry : 


“ Strictly Private.—I have this day made three 
very important resolutions, which I enter here, 
in order that they may be the more solemnly 
impressed upon my mind. 

* Resolution I.—I will endeavor with all my 
power from~this day forth to regard M. F. asa 
common acquaintance only, and never to think 
of him when I can possibly help it. 

** Resolution II.—I will never marry ; and I 
will never receive from any single gentleman, 
not a relative, attentions of any kind whatever. 

** Resolution I1I.—I will from this day forth en- 
ter upon a course of reading and study such as 
shall tend to elevate and strengthen my mind, 
and I will hereafter make this pursuit the chief 
object of my life.” 


To these resolutions Ethel attached her name 
in full, with a vague idea that by so doing she 
increased to an indefinite extent their binding 
force ; then, as the third resolution was the 
only one which seemed to admit of immediate 
action, she proceeded at once to carry it into 
force. 

After due deliberation she took her first step 
in mental culture by the preparation of a paper 
which she headed, *‘ Programme of Daily Exer- 
cises.” As the paper itself was the fruit of long 
and severe effort, I will give it in full .for the 
benefit of any of my young readers who, upon 
any future New Year’s Day, may be disposed to 
exertions of a similar character : 


“My hour of rising, throughout the year shall 
correspond with sunrise. 

“The first hour to be devoted to toilet and 
religious duties, 

“The second hour, exercise in the open air. 

“The succeeding time until 10 a. M. to be 
passed in Social and Domestic Duties. 

“From 10 to 11, Mathematics. 

“From 11 to 12, Exercises in Composition. 

“From 12 to 1, Latin. 

“From 1 to 2, French. 

“From 2 to 3, Dinner and Social Duties. 

“From 3 to 4, Solid Reading. 

“From 4 to 6, Music. 

“From 6 to 8, Tea, and Social Duties. 

“From 8 to 10, Light Reading.” 


— 
~~~ 


From a perusal of this ambitious 
it will be seen that our little Sibel paleen 
most aspiring and comprehensive mind, and 
certainly could not be accused of aiming too low 
P 4 attempts to teach her young ideas how to 
shoot. 

The programme composed and nea 
Ethel lost no time in putting it into pm rae 
The religious duties had already been per. 
formed ere leaving her own apartment, and the 
domestic duties were found to require but a 
small portion of the allotted time for fulfillment 
Real work commenced with the mathematical 
exercises, which were inaugurated by the pro- 
duction of an elementary algebra and a slate and 
pencil ; but getting into some dilemma with vul- 
gar fractions at the very outset, she concluded 
that—as she intended to be very thorough—it 
would be wiser to commence her mathematica] 
course at a less advanced stage, and determined 
that if any error were to be made in the selec- 
tion of a proper starting-point, it should be 
upon the side of prudence; she opened her 
high-school arithmetic at the article “ Adition.” 
and the expiration of the hour found her with 
® sum upon her slate in columne extending 
from top to bottom, no one of which columns 
had she been able to sum up twice to the same 
answer. But the mathematical hour was over 
and as strict attention to the order of her pro- 
gramme was one of her minor resolutions, the 
slate, with its unfinished sum, was laid by, and 
** Exercises in Composition ” commenced. 

This hour flew away delightfully, being occu- 
pied by the production of a letter written to an 
imaginary twin-sister, giving in full the writer's 
ideas on mental culture. 

At the appointed hour, the Latin grammar 
was brought forward. A very brief essay at re- 
newing her study of the dead languages where 
she had left off, at quitting school a year before, 
sufficed to convince her that here, too, she 
would find it necessary to go back to the begin- 
ning ; and the hour was passed in a review 
which brought her to her first conjugation, at 
which point the book was laid by, to be resumed 
upon the morrow. 

Ethel was a pretty good French scholar, and, 
with the assistance of her dictionary, the hour 
passed with Racine proved no less interesting 
than profitable ; sufficiently interesting indeed 
to make the sound of the dinner-bell an unwel- 
come interruption. 

“ Dinner and Social Duties,” spite of her in- 
tentions to the contrary, encroached fearfully 
upon the “Solid Reading.” For, as she was 
rising from the table to repair again to the 
library and her books, papa detained her with 
a petition for a little music before she left him. 
It was not until her songs had had their usual 
effect of lulling him into his post-prandial nap, 
that Ethel felt at liberty to resume her studies, 
and then, somehow, the somnolent effects of 
the music seemed to have been contagious, and 
the idea of the solid reading was less attractive 
than it had been an hour since. Resolutely 
repressing, however, her growing inclination to 
laziness, she mounted a step-ladder in front of 
the bookcase that contained the largest vol- 
umes, and took a survey of its solid contents, 
It was some time ere she could settle upona 
work that suited her in all respects; but at last, 
judging from the number and size of the 
volumes that comprised it, that ‘ Gibbon’s 
Rome” was sufficiently formidable to be 
strengthening to the mind, she descended from 
her perch with the first volume in her hand, 
prepared to “decline and fall off” at her 
leisure. 

As her foot touched the ground, her glance 
fell upon an Encyclopedia, comprising seme 
twenty-five or thirty large octavo volumes, 
filling the entire lower shelf. At that, there 
flashed into her mind the comment she had 
heard passed upon Miss Fortescue the preced- 
ing evening. 

‘* Why should not I become a ‘walking cy- 
clopedia,’ too ?” thought she; ‘after all, where 
can I obtain such a vast fund of general inform- 
ation as from these volumes ?/—and general 
information is what I just now specially want. 
I will commence at the beginning, and read 
these volumes regularly through, taking notes 
as I go along; I cannot help but learn some- 
thing in that way.” 

So Gibbon was replaced, and the first volume 
of the Encyclopedia removed instead ; then, 
as the first step toward informing herself gen- 
erally, Ethel nestled down amid the cushions 
of a lounge that stood in front of the register, 
in which comfortable position she addressed 
herself to her task. 

Resolute as was our little heroine’s mind, re- 
sults proved that her body was no meet coad- 
jutor. The party of the preceding night, her 
disturbed slumbers and early rising, added to 
the unusual amount of brain-labor she had to- 
day accomplished, had so much affeeted her, 
that the warmth from the heater and her com- 
fortable position rendered quite irresistible the 
drowsiness she had hitherto so resolutely com- 
bated. The heavy book, time after time, top- 
pled in her hands, and the blue eyes would 
droop, spite of the determined will that es- 
sayed to keep them open. At length, just as 
the fair reader had advanced somewhere near 
the middle of the article “‘ Aeron,” the Encyclo- 
pedia slipped to the rug, the dark lashes kissed 
the downy cheek, and Ethel had forgotten alike 
her sorrow, her ambition, atid her resolutions, 
in a sound and refreshing slumber. 

The twilight of the short winter day had 
fallen over the scene, when Ethel was slightly 
aroused by the sound of the opening and clos- 
ing of the library-door. Some one entered the 
room; some one drew near the couch upon 
which she was lying ; and some one stood very 
near her, gazing upon her for an indefinite 
length of time—it might have been moments, 
it might have been hours; she was too dead 
with sleep to know—and at length some one 
drew near and bent over her, and then Ethel 
felt upon her eheek the soft pressure of a mus- 
tached lip. 

A gentle smile parted her lips as she felt the 





caress ; it was 60 like papa or one of the boys 
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to awaken her thus! Softly and dreamily the 
loving blue eyes unclosed themselves. 

It was neither papa nor one of the boys who 
stood by her side! With a startled cry, Ethel 
sprang to her feet, and there before her, with a 
face no less scarlet than her own, stood Max 

ing ! 

ks couldn't help it, Ethel—upon my soul, I 
couldn’t !” he stammered; and Ethel, as the 
remembrance of the revelations which the last 
night had brought to her flashed upon her 
mind, tried vainly to speak her indignation, 
and finding herself unable to utter an intelligi- 
ble word, at last—poor, loving, wounded, in- 
sulted child !—burst into tears. 

«Ethel ! dearest, loveliest! what have I 
done? Pardon me; pray, pardon me! Ah, I 
shall never forgive myself if my impertinence 
has really distressed you! But how could I 
tell? I love you 80 dearly! I had come here to- 
day on purpose to tell you so—to ask you to be 
my own darling wife. I hoped, I felt almost cer- 
tain, that you liked me ; yet you turn from me 
—you will not look at me. Don’t cry; pray, 
don’t cry, dearest Ethel! Forgive me, and 
listen to me, and let me tell you how dearly I 
love you !” 

By the time this incoherent speech had 
reached its close, Ethel’s tears had ceased to 
flow, checked in bewildered astonishment upon 
her cheeks. 

“J—J thought you wanted to marry Miss 
Fortescue ?” she gasped. ‘I’m sure she called 
you her ‘dearest Max!” and a fresh sob pretty 
nearly escaped her at the odious recollection. 

“What !” cried the gentleman, in astonish- 
ment no less evident than her own. “ You 
thought I wanted to marry Aunt Sally ? What 
a preposterous idea! Ethel”—a sudden light 
breaking upon his mind at sight of her con- 
fused and conscious face—“‘upon my word, I 
believe you have been jealous! That was the 
reason you would not look at me last night, 
and that was the reason my stolen kiss to-day 
so much offended you! Ah, my darling! my 
darling ! I knew you loved me !” and the next 
moment Ethel was clasped, unresisting, in her 
lover’s arms; nor did crimson cheek or tender 
lips this time resent the kisses that were so fer- 
vently pressed upon them. 

* 7 * * * . - * 


“And Miss Fortescue is your aunt—really 
your own aunt ?--and you do love me better 
than you do her, though she is so clever, and I 
am so ignorant? Tell me truly, Max.” 

“Miss Fortescue really is my aunt—my mo- 
ther’s own sister, who taught me my A B C’s, 
coached me for college, and loves me, I believe, 
as dearly as did my dead mother herself, in re- 
turn for which she is looked upon by me as the 
kindest, dearest, and cleverest Aunt Sally in 
existence. As for your second question, I love 
you, my Ethel, a million times better than any 
one else in the universe !” and as the language, 
and the actions which endorsed it, were quite 
as emphatic as language and actions could be, 
it may be presumed that Ethel was entirely sat- 
ised, and considered the subject definitively 
settled. 

A few hours later, my pretty heroine slipped 
quietly into the kitchen-range the first page of 
a diary for the current year. What secret was 
thus consumed you may perhaps guess—the 
fire told no tales, nor will I. 

“The Programme of Daily Exercises” occu- 
pied for some time a conspicuous place in the 
young lady’s portfolio. Softly be it spoken, 
though—for any practical use to which it was 
ever applied, it might just as well have followed 
the mysterious document above referred to into 
the kitchen-fire. 








THE STOCKTON (PA.) MINE DIS- 
ASTER. 


ScarceLty had the Spanish gunboat question 
begun to wane in the public interest, than in- 
telligence was telegraphed over the country of 
& disaster—another coal-mine horror—involv- 
ing the livesof ten miners. The mine in which 
the accident occurred is known as Mine No. 1, 
near Stockton, Pa., and had a working capacity 
of two thousand tons per day. 

Miners generally retire to sleep early, and 
rise between five and six in winter. The little 
community of 1,200 workmen and their families 
were wrapped in sleep on Saturday morning, 
December 18th, at half-past four o’clock. The 
attention of a watchman was arrested by the 
persistent barking of a dog, and finding that 
there was no prospect of his quieting down, put 
on his clothes, and went out to the building 
where the animal was. He then saw the cause 
of the alarm. A house near by stood leaning 
forward, and, by the uncertain light, it seemed 
to be falling. A loud crashing was heard, and 
the earth beneath him appeared to be moving. 
Wetterau instantly comprehended the situation, 
and rushed to his house. He was nearly too 
late. Happily, however, at this moment, the 
Inhabitants of several other houses were 
aroused by the shaking of the earth, and the 
low rumbling noises from the ground, and were 
rushing about in terror, The houses imme- 
diately over slope No, 1 sunk with the earth, 
and two families, who had not heard the alarm, 
went with them into the yawning chasm. It 
was dark now, but much blacker was the space 
one hundred and twenty feet square or there- 
abouts which marked the entrance to the 
depths into which the four houses and ten hu- 
man creatures had sunk from view. 

The Stockton Hotel, close to the crop of the 
mine, and about thirty yards from the railroad, 
escaped, as did also several lesser buildings on 
the edge of the chasm, but that they will stand 
very long is at least questionable. 

A fire broke out amid the debris at the bot- 
tom of the hole immediately, and at one time 
it seemed as if the mine was doomed to de- 
struction. Happily, however, it was only the 
timber of the houses that had caught fire. 

Word was sent to Stockton at once, and the 
bells of that hilly town began to sound ever 
the Lehigh Valley, arousing the entire commu- 





nity with the quick-repeating peals of impend- 
ing danger. The volunteer fire company of 
Hazleton, with Colonel Fitzpatrick, chief 
engineer, and Mr. J, C. Tomlinson, chief en- 
gineer of engine No. 1, at once turned out and 
proceeded to the scene of the disaster with all 
speed. Two streams of water were poured on 
the burning mass from that hour (half-past 
seven) until eight o’clock in the evening, when 
all danger of a general conflagration was over. 

Six hours after the first crash another piece 
of ground, east of and near the large pit, gave 
way with a loud report, but happily without car- 
rying with it any of the people who were stand- 
ing by. The firemen immediately picketed the 
ground with ropes, and guarded the approaches 
to the hole as best they could from the encroach- 
ments of the crowd. 

The cause of the caving-in is accounted for in 
various ways, the most plausible theory being 
the cutting away of the coal pillars or supports 
to the roofing of the mine, at a place where it 
had been worked within twenty feet of the sur- 
face, and the destruction of life was caused by 
the neglect of the company to survey and map 
the mine, and notify the drillers above of the 
impending danger. 

The neighborhood of the disaster is fairly 
panic-stricken, for those best qualified to judge 
unhesitatingly declare that, sooner or later, the 
whole town of Hazleton must go down. The 
acknowledged fact that the entire neighborhood 
of Stockton, as well as the town itself, is under- 
mined, and in many places very near the sur- 
face, and that a greater calamity may occur at 
any moment, call for a thorough investigation 
of the locality, and the adoption of such means 
as may prevent another and more distressing 
accident. Three bodies were recovered during 
the day, those of Mrs. Swank, her daughter and 
infant son, and a large squad of miners were 
kept busy searching for the remaining seven. 








LOST IN THE STORM. 


For weeks together the snow lay thick upon 
the ground, and for weeks together the frost 
held the ponds and streams in its iron grasp. 
It was so intensely cold that we were scarcely 
able to stir from the fire, and the weather had 
such an effect upon my mother that she was 
at last unable to ‘leave her bed, and I had to 
walk through the snow, in some places four 
feet deep, to fetch Doctor Fisher from a neigh- 
boring village. 

After a time, my mother became so weak and 
ill that she scarcely knew what was going on 
around her, and when she became conscious for 
a few moments her thoughts were wholly about 
her poultry, though the poor fowls had long 
fallen victims to the severe weather. 

People talk about the agonies of death ; but 
my mother, who had no dread of a future ex- 
istence, sank into her last sleep as if it were 
some pleasant dream, And then I indeed was 
alone in the world. 

* And what are you going to do, Leonard ?” 
said old Susan, the day after the funeral. 

*T shall stay here until the spring,” I an- 
swered, ‘and then Doctor Fisher advises me to 
sell the furniture, go to the city, and try to 
make a name as an artist. But what will you 
do, Susan ?” 

“*T have a sister who lives in the village ; so 
when you leave Hollow House I shall go to her, 
and as I have saved a little money, I have no 
doubt that we'll get on comfortably together.” 

So when April came, we had a sale at Hollow 
House, and the old furniture fetched nearly a 
thousand dollars; but I kept several things, 
which, to have parted with, would have been 
like parting with old friends, and the next 
morning found myself and my worldly goods, 
including pictures, in a light cart, which was to 
take us all the way to town. 

One May morning, two years after I had left 
Hollow House, I packed up my painting mate- 
rials and took the train for Seatown, which I 
found was only a fishing-village after all. It 
was dark when I arrived ; but even in the dark- 
ness I could see many “bits” that would look 
well in a picture—the fishermen’s cottages 
clustering down on the beach especially having 
a novel and picturesque effect. 

I put up at the “ Three Compasses,” the only 
inn in the place which gave hotel accommoda- 
tion, and, after supper, went down to the beach 
to watch the rising tide—the sea being an ele- 
ment whose acquaintance I was then making 
for the first time—and then I saw what I at 
once determined should be the subject of my 
first picture. 

To the left was a low cliff, standing far ont 
into the sea, and about a mile from the shore 
lay the hull of a ship, looking weird and fan- 
tastic in the darkness. 

The next morning, after having found a 
sheltered spot on the beach, I began to sketch 
the scene, and had been at work some hours, 
when a somewhat gruff voice said: 

““Why, bless me, if you ain’t putting the 
‘Pride of Essex’ into a picture !” 

Looking up, I saw an elderly sailor, who was 
staring at the canvas as though he could 
scarcely believe his eyes. 

“What, is that the name of the ship?” I 
asked. ‘“ And to whom does she belong ?” 

“To me, Jasper Rayner,” answered the sailor, 
proudly ; “and I’ve lived on board ever since 
old Captain Wilson retired from life’s service, 
and left his ship to me. Wouldn’t Jetty like to 
see that picture !” 

* And who’s Jetty ?” 

“ My little granddaughter.” 

& And does she live on board, too?” 

“Don’t she, that’s all! Jetty and I have 
lived on that ship together ever since her 
mother died, and, though I did bring her up 
myself, if I’m not proud of that child, why, I 
don’t deserve to be her grandfather. I'll tell you 
what,” he said, as if suddenly struck with a 
bright idea, “‘ you must come on board, and 
bring the picture with you.” 

* Suppose we wait until it Is finished? Iam 
going to paint it,” 





“ Ah, that’s best. If you don’t mind, I'll sit 
down here and have a smoke while you are 
drawing.” 

Jasper Rayner sat down on the beach and 
began to smoke, and by the time my sketch of 
the “ Pride of Essex” and his pipe were finished, 
he had told me the story of his life. 

Being anxious that I should see his home 
without any more delay, Jasper Rayner walked 
back with me to the “‘ Three Compasses,” where 
I left my canvas, and we then returned to the 
beach, where his boat was moored. 

Happily, it was very calm, or, it being my 
first time on the sea, my voyage might not have 
been a very pleasant one. Under the circum- 
Stances I enjoyed it exceedingly, and began to 
feel quite nautical. Gradually the old hulk 
grew larger and larger until we were close 
alongside : and then, looking up, I saw one of 
the prettiest visions I had ever seen out of a 
dream. The sun was shining right down on 
the deck, and in the midst of the sunlight 
stood a child, whose curly black hair and large 
black eyes half rivaled the sun in their bright- 
ness. That was Jetty. 

After securing the boat, Jasper ascended a 
rope-ladder, and in anything but a graceful 
manner I followed him to the deck. 

“ve brought a gentleman to see our old 
ship, Jetty,” said Jasper. ‘‘ Now, suppose you 
show him over the deck, while I go and put the 
things straight in the cabin,” 

And, without saying anything else, Jasper 
Rayner disappeared below. ~ 

I was not at all used to children, and felt 
somewhat awkward ; and there was Jetty star- 
ing at me with her great black eyes, half-afraid 
of a stranger, and yet willing to be friendly if I 
only began first. 

““What a nice place you live in!” I said, 
unable to think of anything better to say. 

“IT never recollect being in a house,” said 
Jetty, coming nearer to me; “ but grandfather 
says @ ship’s much better than a house, so it 
must be.” 

“What, don’t you go into a house when 
you're on shore ?” 

“I’ve never been ashore since I was a baby, 
and of course I’ve forgotten that.” 

‘* How strange! And do you never wish to ?” 

““No. Grandfather says I am best here—and 
what grandfather says must be right. But Iam 
to show you over the ship, so come along !” 

Jetty took hold of my hand, and hurried me 
along the deck, evidently taking great pride in 
having to exhibit the wonders of the only place 
she had ever known. And Jasper had done 
all he could to make the old hull a pleasant 
dwelling-place. 

Several large boxes, filled with earth, had 
been placed together at the stern, out of which 
grew all kinds of flowers and even vegetables. 
In the centre was a tent made out of old sails ; 
and at the fore-part was an ipnclosed place for 
fowls, near which a large chained-up Newfound- 
land was lying, happily asleep, in the sunshine. 

The “ Pride of Essex ” was evidently a prison ; 
but its prisoner seemed far happier than many 
who are at liberty to roam wherever they 
please. 

Old Jasper’s head appeared above the cabin- 
stairs, calling us to come below ; 80, still led by 
Jetty—who, as soon as she heard I had never 
been on a ship before, seemed to think me 
perfectly helpless—I went down and found my- 
self in a small, but exceedingly snug cabin, the 
ceiling of which was so low that I was unable 
to stand upright. 

“They never thought of such a tall gentle- 
man as you when they built this cabin,” said 
Jasper, laughing as if he had said something 
funny. “This is our sitting-room. It’s small ; 
but, then, you see we don’t get tired if we want 
to go from one end to the other.” 

And Jasper Rayner looked as if he thought 
himself a second Joe Miller. Jetty began to 
mend an old pilot-coat of her grandfather’s, and 
Jasper introduced pipes and rum-and-water—by 
no means my favorite refreshment, but the laws 
of hospitality forbade me to refuse. 

“And what place is that?” I asked, seeing 
a half-opened door which led into an inner 
cabin. 

“‘ That’s Jetty’s room,” said Jasper ; “and the 
best of it is, when the door is shut you wouldn’t 
think it was a door. I always go to market on 
Saturday nights—things get cheaper after dark 
—and what do you think I do then?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“ Well, I lock Jetty up in her cabin, and take 
the key with me, so that if thieves should come 
—though there’s little fear of that—they couldn’t 
harm Jetty ; for no one would think that was 
anything but the side of the cabin.” 

We sat there, talking for some time, until at 
last Jasper was becoming so generous with his 
rum-and-water that I was compelled to go. 

“You'll come again?” said Jaeper, as he 
rowed me back to shore. ‘I’ve taken a liking 
to you, Mr. Grey, and so’s the young-un, and 
80’s old Nep, which proves you’re all right, sir ; 
for that dog never makes a mistake.” 

I promised to come, and asked his reasons 
for keeping Jetty always afloat. 

“Cause I don’t think shore a fit place for 
girls,” he answered, somewhat abruptly. 
“Them whose friends live in houses must 
make the best of it, and Heaven look after 
’em! which is more than their parents can do. 
If my poor girl had lived *twixt wind and water 
she might have been alive now, instead of 
breaking her heart for a vagabond husband. 
But here we are. Jetty will be pleased when 
she sees the old ship in a picture.” 

And then we parted—Jasper back to his hulk, 
and I to the “ Three Compasses.” 

I remained at Seatown many weeks, worked 
very hard, and, before I left, had finished some 
half a dozen pictures. I had received so much 
kindness from Jasper Rayner, that, as a sort of 
return, I offered him the view of the “* Pride of 
Essex,” which he received with much pleasure, 
and hung upin his cabin. In fact, scarcely a 
day passed without finding me on board the old 
hulk, and somehow I soon became se friendly 
with Jetty, that I believe I said mope to her in 


those few weeks than I shall ever say to any 
one human creature, no matter how long I may 
live. Perhaps it was because her existence 
reminded me of what my own had been—and is 
now. 

Living so much alone, Jetty had formed 
some very strange ideas about the great world 
of which she had seen so little ; and in the old 
days at Hollow House I had done just the same 
—at ali events we perfectly understood each 
other, and, as far as I was concerned, existence 
did not seem such a dreary thing, after all. 

“Tm glad it’s not Tuesday,” said Jasper, 
when I told him of my intended departure ; 
“ for that’s Jetty’s birthday. Let me see—yes, 
she’s twelve years old. I shall forget my own 
age next. Well, on that day all my friends are 
coming to dine on board, and have a dance 
afterward. Will you join us, Mr. Grey ?” 

Of course I would; and when the day came 
—a fearfully hot one—it found me on board the 
hulk quite early in the morning, helping Jetty 
and her grandfather to decorate the deck. 

Soon after noon, the appearance of the ship 
was guite changed. Flags were flying wherever 
it was possible for flags to fly, and flowers in 
pots and out of pots were placed everywhere, 
giving the old hulk the appearance of a floating 
garden. 

Then Jasper rowed ashore to fetch his guests 
—and so many were they that he had to make 
the journey four times. 

When, after a day of rare jollity, the guests 
had nearly all gone, and Jetty and I were 
standing by the bulwarks watching the twink- 
ling lights in the distant village, ‘I am going 
away to-morrow, dear,” I said. ‘ Perhaps I 
shall never see you again, but I shall often 
think of you.” 

“Tm so sorry you're going,” said Jetty ; “ but 
you will come here again———” 

“Of course you will,” said Jasper, coming up 
to us. ‘‘Come down in the winter, Mr. Grey, 
You have no idea what a snug place our cabin 
is in the cold weather.” 

So I promised to come. The boat was wait- 
ing alongside. Two or three people, looking 
like shadows in the darkness, descending, old 
Jasper followed, and I was the last to leave. 
Then I kissed Jetty for the last time, and as we 
rowed away, watched her shadowy form lean- 
ing over the vessel’s side until it faded away in 
the darkness. 

“You seem fond of Jetty,” said Jasper, when 
we were alone on the shore; “and what’s 
more, the child likes you. I’m getting old, you 
see, and may be called away at any moment. 
Now, Jetty wiil be far removed from want ; but 
if I die before she is old enough to look after 
herself, will you take care of her, Mr. Grey? I 
could trust her with you, and that is why I ask 
such a favor.” 

I promised to do so, and then we parted. 

Toward the end of January I again went down 
to Seatown. When I reached the old place, I 
went at once to the Three Compasses. Old Joe 
Saltby was there, with several others I knew, 
and we were soon deep in the gossip of the 
place. Presently Jasper Rayner entered, carry- 
ing a large market-basket. 

“Well, this is a surprise, Mr. Grey!” he said. 
“But I’m glad you’ve come, and so will Jetty 
be. She hasn’t forgotten you.” 

* How is Jetty ?” I asked. 

“Well enough when I looked her up two 
hours ago. But let’s make ourselves comfort- 
able. I don’t see company every night.” 

After a time a sailor came into the room. 

“It’s a fearful night,” hesaid. ‘ Heavy rain, 
and the wind so high that you can scarcely 
stand.” 

“T must go back to the ship,” said Jasper, 
rising ; ‘‘ I had no idea it was so late.” 

“Your boat can never put to sea in this 
weather,” said the sailor. ‘You must make 
up your mind for a night on land, Mr. Rayner.” 

But Jasper was obstinate, and went out into 
the street to judge for himself. Most of us fol- 
lowed. And it wasanight! Rain, wind, and 
waves seemed to be struggling as to which 
should assume the most terrible appearance, 
and perhaps the sea conquered, for such break- 
ers had not been seen at Seatown for many a 
long day. Many people were on the beach 
watching the storm ; and in the midst stood 
poor Jasper, half wild at the thought of being 
so far away from the child he loved so well. 
All of a sudden he started. 

“ Why, I can’t see the hulk !” he cried. 

T lay down on the wet beach, so as to look 
along the level of the ocean, but I could see no 
sign of a ship. 

“She has drifted away,” said Jasper. “I 
must launch the boat now.” 

** Impossible !” said Joe Saltby. ‘“‘ She would 
be swamped directly. The Pride of Essex may 
have drifted round the rocks ; and as soon as it 
is fit for a boat to go out, I will be the first to 
venture.” 

It was soon known all over the town that the 
Pride of Essex had cast her moorings, and 
crowds came down to the beach, praying for 
the storm to abate so that we might go in search 
of the missing ship. We all feared the worst, 
and what we feared was so terrible, that no one 
had courage to speak his thoughts. With the 
first streak of morning light, the storm became 
less violent ; so we put out the boat, in which 
wete Joe Saltby, Jasper Rayner, myself, and 
some sailors. At first we rowed to where the 
hulk had lately been anchored, but seeing no 
signs of the ship, we went round the cliffs. 
Still nothing but sea, whichever way we looked. 
The tide was now ebbing fast, and knowing 


that there were some sunken rocks to the left, 
we rowed in that direction. And there I saw 
something black, gradually growing bigger as 
the water decreased; and as we approached 


nearer, we recognized it as the wreck of the 
Pride of Essex. 


I was the first to go on board. Everything 
on deck had been washed away ; nothing re- 
mained but the bare planks. Without waiting 
for the others I went below, and on entering 
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LOST IN THE STORM. 
Continued from page 291. 





the cabin, found myself above my knees in wa- 
ter. Then I knew that all hope was gone. The 
partition between the two cabins had been bro- 
ken away by the sea, and lying on the bed was 
the lifeless form of poor little Jetty, the cruel 
“waters still washing over the remains of their 
victim. Then I heard a terrible cry, and turn- 
round, saw Joe Saltby supporting the sense- 

less form of Jasper Rayner. 

“We must not leave her here,” said Joe Salt- 
by, in a strange voice. ‘‘ When the tide rises 
again, the old hulk will be knocked to pieces.” 

Already it was dangerous to remain on board, 
so Jasper was quickly carried back to the boat. 
Then I took poor Jetty’s cold form in my arms; 
—even in death how sweet she looked !—and 
the boat was soon rowing back to the shore, to 
tell the people on the beach what the storm had 
done 2 


Poor little Jetty was buried in the village 
churchyard, and nearly every one in the place 
followed her to the grave. 

Perhaps it was better that Jasper Rayner con- 
tinued in a half-senseless state until long after 
the funeral; but he was never himself again. 
He found a home with old Joe Saltby, and I 
often went down to see them; but I believe 
that Jasper never thoroughly understood that 
Jetty was dead, and within three years of that 
fearful January night, I saw him placed in the 
same grave with his granddaughter. 








THE WARRIOR’S BRIDE. 


Tuey told her he was killed in battle, 
He, the bravest, best, 

Her husband; and they softly added, 
“ Now he is at rest.” 

birds, warbling near them, 


choed Rest |” 


And th 
echoed 


And then they gently strove to cheer her, 
But, with hands tight pressed, 
She weai*%iy besought them leave her 
Here awhile to rest. 
And the south wind, speaking softly, whis- 
pered * Rest !” 


And then, with dull, despairing anguish, 
Closer to her breast 
She pressed her babe, his child, his darling, 


Saying wildly, ‘‘ Rest.” 
And the perfume of the violets wafted answer, 
ss Rest ad . 


Ger heart was breaking fast ; and when 
At last they came in quest 
Of her, they found her calmly sleeping, 
Taking perfect rest. 
And the streamlet, rippling onward, sang sweet 
songs of rest! 


And so beneath the flowers they laid her, 
And upon her breast 
The cold earth threw ; but now can nothing 
Break her heavenly rest. 
And the trees that wave above her sing, “ For- 
ever rest.” 








A LITTLE ARRANGE- 
MENT. 


“Tr’s horrible to be so dependent !” 

‘ “Of course it is, Amelia ; but what can we 
io” 

“What other poor girls do, of course. There 
are ways enough. Teaching, for instance, or 
even washing and scrubbing, if it comes to 
that. As for me,I am resolved not to bear 
this any longer. 

“Oh, you are so strong, Amelia—so self-re- 
Hiant. I wish I had half your courage. But, 
sister, after all, I don’t see why we ought to 
feel so. Mamma is so very kind, and I am sure 
it is not her wish to have us leave her.” 

“Perhaps not. I dare say she is willing 
enough to play the lady bountiful to us ; but, 
for my part, I am independent, and cannot 
brook patronage, even at the hand of my fa- 
ther’s wife,” and her lip curled a little, but 
trembled more, for the memory of her father 
was very dear to Amelia Orville. 

Captain Orville had been dead about a year. 
For his second wife, he had, about six years be- 
fore his death, married a lady, young, as com- 
| eae to himself, rich, and highly accomplished. 

had devoted herself to her husband and his 
children with an ardor that should have shamed 
mischiet-makers. She had been, and was still, 
in a model stepmother, and her step- 
daughters, Amelia and Clemence, were sensible 
of the fact in their secret hearts. Yet both of 
them had been subjected to the kind interfer- 
ence of a bevy of village meddlers, whose creed 
has this prime article, that a stepmother can 
never do right. , 

The affectionate nature of Clemence was not 
#0 much influenced by the suggestions of these 
people as Amelia’s, which was more critical and 
less suseeptible. 

Captain Orville had been a military man, and 
very little economicai ‘n the use of his “ pay,” 
which was all the fortune he possessed ; so that 
it was no wonder his daughters should feel, 
after his death, that they had no right to be 
dependent upon their stepmother. But it was 
her urgent wish that they should remain with 
her ; and rather than give her pain in the early 
period of her widowhood, Amelia had consented 
to postpone her purpose of earning her own 
bread. 


But Clemence still clung to her stepmother, 
in spite of Amelia’s example and the interfer- 
ence of the gossips. She was very loving in 
her nature, and the uniform kindness and affec- 
tion of Mrs. Orville had won upon her; and, 
besides, she was not one of those sticklers for 
independence who, like Amelia, ean never be 


contented to eat bread that is not pesitively 





“Now, Amelia, my dear,” said Mrs, Orville, 
when the former had divulged her plans, “if 
you must leave me, you must, I suppose; 
though I’m sorry to have you. I think your 
father, also, would have much preferred that 
you two sisters should remain together, until 
your marriage, at least.” 

*“T should, certainly, wish to please my dear 
father,” said Amelia, the tears starting to her 
eyes ; “‘ but what certainty is there that either of 
us shall ever marry? And, in the meantime, 
since we are poor, I think we ought to be pre- 
paring ourselves against any possible contin- 
gency. I may live to be anold maid of eighty.” 

“You know, Amelia, that all that I have is 
yours,” said her stepmother, with a rather hurt 
tone. 

“T know you are very kind, mamma, and I 
shall always be grateful for your kindness, But 
you must not urge me. I cannot feel that all 
you have is mine, even though you so gener- 
ously offerit. I must earn my own bread.” 

“Well, your pride must be fed, [ suppose, 
child, as well as your stomach. So, goif you 
will; but do not torget that I am always your 
mother, and this is always your home.” 

So Amelia went away, to be a governess in 
the city, and Clemence remained at home to 
comfort her stepmother. 

I have said that Mrs. Orville was not old. 
She was about thirty-five, and looked much 
younger, even in her unsightly widow's cap. 
She was a very pretty woman, pretty enough to 
keep the gossips very anxious about her. 

‘Of course,” they said, “it would not be 
long before she would marry again. Womenas 
good-looking as she, with plenty of money, al- 
ways attracted husbands. And what would 
poor Clemence do, if Mrs. Orville should marry ? 
If she was a girl of any spirit, she never would 
stay with her stepmother in that case. It was 
@ great pity she had not Amelia’s independ- 
ence; it would make no difference to her 
whether Mrs. Orville married or not.” 

It was a regular godsend to these same gos- 
sips that, just three months after Amelia had 
left, a fine, handsome, and very elegant young 
man came to pay her stepmother a visit—a 
young man whom nobody had ever seen in the 
village before. He could not be over twenty- 
five, was evidently college-bred, and no doubt 
was going to enter one of the professions. 

Mrs. Orville’s money would be a great lift to 
a@ young man like that,” whispered the busy- 
bodies. 

Hints to this effect reached the ears of 
Clemence, as it was kindly imtended they 
should. Why should not the poor girl be 
warned, if this young fortune-hunter was going 
to come in, and elbow her out of a comfortable 
home ? 

At first, Clemence was very indignant at these 
hints. She knew her stepmother too well to 
believe that she would allow a young man to 
enter her house as a guest, with such an object 
inview. Mr. Lathrop was, as her mamma had 
represented, the son of an old friend, and nad 
been invited to the house for a little while, that 
it might seem more cheerful to Clemence. 

But one morning, as Clemence was coming 
down, dressed for a walk, she saw something 
in the library that startled and shocked her. 
The door was half open, and there, sitting on a 
sofa, was her mamma and Mr. Lathrop. He 
was holding her hand in one of his, and with 
the other was playing with a little curl of the 
bright auburn hair that would never stay under 
her cap. She, Mrs. Orville, was looking rather 
grave and pale, and Mr. Lathrop was looking 
tenderly anxious and interested. 

‘My dear Richard,” she heard her mamma 
say, “I have now opened to you my whole 
heart.” 

* And I thank you with all of mine,” he an- 
swered. “You have made me Very grateful 
andhappy. Only of 

Clemence did not hear any more. She 
walked rapidly away, a variety of emotions 
swelling her heart. Was it indignation that 
Mrs. Orville should so soon forget her dear 
father? Was it shame that her mother should 
show such indelicate haste to secure another 
husband? Was it pain on her own account, 
and did she care anything for Mr. Lathrop ? 

It was certainly true that Richard had been 
extremely attentive to Clemence. He had reac 
to her, sung with her, walked with her ; and in 
all that he did had shown himself so tender and 
interested, that he certainly had touched 
Clemence’s beart. And was he not one of the 
most superb young men that she had ever seen? 
And was it any wonder that her susceptible 
little heart should have responded to his at- 
tentions? 

But, pshaw! she was angry with herself? 
what had it all been but a plan to ingratiate 
himself with Mrs. Orville? In future she 
should know how to treat such advances as 
bis. 

So, that afternoon, as Richard approached 
her with a smile of the most winning kind, and 
begged her to take a drive with him, she very 
coldly and politely declined the invitation. 

“ Why won't you go, Clemence ?” asked Mrs. 
Orville. “I am sure it will do you good. You 
are looking pale, dear ; and a drive in Richard's 
cheerful company will bring back your roses. 
Go!” 

Mrs. Orville little knew the effect of her in- 
terference. Indignation, disappointment, rage 
against herself, made such a tumult in 
Clemence’s breast, that she could only muster 
voice enough to excuse herself, and retired to 
her own room. 

“Clemence cannot be well\!” said Mrs. Or- 
ville. “I will go after her, if you will excuse 
me, Richard.” 

dl og course,” said he, gloomily ; “but it is 
something more than illness that affects her. 
She has taken such a sudden dislike to me.” 

“Oh no, Richard. How can that be? Cle- 
mence is too much of a lady to show dislike in 
that way, even if she felt it. And I am sure 





she does not feel it toward you.” 
So Mrs. Orville followed Clemence te her 
room, and, te her surprise, received no answer 





to her knock. She tried the door-handle next, 
and found the door was locked. A little fright- 
ened at this, she applied her mouth to the key- 
hole : 

“Clemence !” said she, “are you there, my 
dear ?” 1 

At this, Clemence approached the door and 
opened it. Her eyes were red with weeping, 
and she was still choking down sobs. 

“Clemence, my pet, what is the matter?” 
said Mrs. Orville, with the tenderest solicitude. 

Clemence was touched, She knew that voice 
was full of love for her, and she yielded to it. 
She laid her head on Mrs. Orville’s shoulder and 
sobbed her fill. 

“Oh, mamma, forgive me! I cannot tell you 
what is the matter ; but I will try to behave bet- 
ter. Only don’t tell Mr. Lathrop that you 
found me behaving so very foolishly.” 

“Mr. Lathrop is a great friend of yours, 
Clemence, It is a pity that you repulsed him 
80 ” 

“Oh, Pll never do it again. mamma. I was 
cross and foolish, I——” 

“There ! never mind, little one. Be quiet, 
for I have something to tell you. You don’t 
know who Dick Lathrop is, do you, Clemence ?” 

“T know he is your friend, mamma—that is 
all.” 

“He is my nephew.” 

“ Your nephew ! mamma ?” raising her head 
with great interest. ‘Why did you not tell me 
so before ?” 

“T had a motive for concealing it. There 
was a young lady of my acquaintance that I 
wished to have fall in love with Dick, and I 
thought if she supposed him an utter stranger, 
she would be more likely to do so. I believe 
she does love him a little ; but if she does, he 
ought to know it, for he is terribly in love with 
her.” 

Clemence trembled, but said nothing. 

“* Now, dear, won’t yeu come down, and let 
Dick give youa drive? He is very anxious.” 

So Clemence let herself be led down-stairs ; 
and though she was half-ashamed to look Rich- 
ard or her mamma in the face, she was very 
happy. 

They took the drive together. As they were 
rolling along over the hard, slaty road, Richard 
said: “Clemence, why were you angry with 
me ?” 

“T will tell you some other time, Richard.” 

“What other time? When you are my dear 
little wife? Will you tell me then ?” 

“* Perhaps.” 

He took the little blushing face between his 
hands, and kissed it. But his horses were a 
little frisky, so he grasped the reins again. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “* what my aunt’s 
arrangements are ?” 

**No, I do not.” 

“Well, she wanted to divide her property 
between you and Amelia, and she didn’t want 
to leave me out in the cold, so she contrived 
this plan to make you and me count one. My 
aunt’s health is very precarious—she has heart 
disease, in fact, and the doctors have warned 
her that her life is very uncertain. So she 
wanted to get her affairs all arranged.” 

“T did not know that mamma’s health was 
precarious. Is she in danger, do you think ?” 

“She may live many years yet, to be a com- 
fort to us all. I know you love her, Clemence.” 

“T do, indeed; she is so good, sg kind, and 
I have treated her so unjustly !” and here Clem- 
ence blushed deeply. 

Richard’s hands forgot their duty again ; they 
dropped the reins to press both of Clemence’s 
little gloved ones. 

‘When we are married, darling, you may 
tell me all about it,” he said, gazing with ten- 
der meaning upon her face. Her blushes deep- 
ened under his gaze to the color of the crimson 
rose. 

At Mrs. Orville’s request, the wedding was 
named for an early day. 

So Amelia was written to, and duly invited 
to assume the office of bridesmaid. She de- 
clined the invitation in this wise : 


“Dear MamMa—I am, of course, most happy 
to congratulate you all, and especially dear 
Clemence, on her happy fortunes. I must, 
however, decline the honor of being brides- 
maid, for the very obvious reason that, if you 
do not object, I should like to be married my- 
self on the same day that Clemence will be. 
The fact is, that Frank Sinclair, the son and 
heir of the lady who employs me as governess, 
has asked me to be his wife ; and as his mother 
seconds his wish, I have not declined. . Mrs. 
Sinclair and her son both propose that our mar- 
riage shall take place as above suggested, and 
are anxious, dear mamma, to know whether 
you concur in their wish. They are also de- 
sirous to accompany me on a visit to you, hav- 
ing, they say, from my description of you, as- 
sured themselves that your acquaintance will 
be a great acquisition to them, aside from the 
fact that the son, with your consent, will soon 
become one of your family. 

“* Most affectionately, your daughter, 
“ AMELIA.” 


Mrs. Orville, in warm response to this letter. 
gladly seconded Amelia’s wish, and two wed- 
dings, instead of one, came off on the appointed 
day. And the dear lady lived long enough to 
see both her stepdaughters, as well as her 
nephew, happy in the possession of homes and 
children. 








Remargsstz Case.—The Americus (Ga.) 
Courter relates the following incident: “ About ten 
days ago, 4 little boy, between five and six years old, 
son of Dr. J. F. Cato, of Bottsford, in this county, was 
deprived by Providence of speech and hearing. He 
had retired to bed as usual, in good health; some 
time in the night he was heard to utter a scream, 
which attracted the attention of his mother (his father 
being away from,home at the time), who went to see 
what was the matter. Finding him ~y — 4 » 
she returned to her room, thinking, no dou se ea 
had been dreaming. The next morning the fel- 
low arose at the usual hour, pay to the astonishment 
of his mother, he was both anddumb. He stil) 
remains in this condition.” 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A nisino country—Spain. 
(K)s1cut of the bath—Saturday night. 
Lats habits—Night-gowns. 
Goop side show—A pretty cheek. 
Morro for a kiss—Go it, my two lips. 
An agricultural angle—A wheat-corner. 


Goop chemical preparation for over-beaten 
bullocks—Ox-hide of iron. 


A ray that always lights up a woman's de. 
spair—Rai-ment. 


Way are shepherds and fishermen like beg. 
gars !—Because they live by hook or by crook, 


A Yorxsurre stage-coach driver spelled 
Hoogreen “ with a haitch and two hoes, gee, har, two 
hees and a hen. 


A cxttp in Ohio recently swallowed half-a- 
dozen ssion caps. We would advise the parents 
to set that child down softly. 


Tr is a general belief that the tongues of 
oxen are more valued than those of any other ani- 
mals ; but lawyers’ tongues sell highest in the market. 


Tue Japanese clergy pause every fifteen 
minutes in their discourses, and say to their congre 
gations, “Let us have a smoke.” 

speaking, the 


Hrstroricatty and correct] 
Christian Era, a. D. 56, Was not published weekly, nor 
did it contain any theatrical or sporting intelligence, 
It has much improved since then. 


A practicat Chicago woman advocates in 
the ‘“‘personals”’ of a local paper that she desires to 
make the acquaintance of an elderly gentleman, “ with 
a view to a ton of coal. 


Tue scheme of tunneling under the Atlantic 
is not new. The idea occurred to a gentleman some 
time , but he never mentioned it, and the secret 
died with him. 

‘‘Turs preaching thirty-five minutes,” said 
a Welsh rector, at dinner, one Sunday, to his curate, 
“will never do, Here’s a fine goose roasted to a rag, 
and not a drop of gravy in it.” 


A FASHIONABLE lady’s-maid, who endeavors 
to rival her mistress in the style of her garments, 
wrote an order to the perfumer the other day, and re- 
quested him to forward a case of “‘O Dick Alone |” 


SENTIMENTAL youth—‘‘My dear Maria, will 
you share my lot for life?” 
ann girl—‘‘ How many acres are in your lot, 
r? 


A Misstssrprr paper, in an obituary notice, 
speaks of the deceased as being ‘‘a most estimable 
young man and devout Christian wntil the day of his 
death.” Pity the young man had not died sooner, to 
save his reputation. 


‘*Morner, I’m afraid a fever would go hard 
with me.” 

“Why, my son?” 

“Cause, you see, mother, I’m so small that there 
wouldn’t be room for it to turn.” 


“*T say, ” says Master Mischievous, ‘‘ one 
of the kittens is sitting in the old cat’s lap.” His mo- 
ther hastened to witness the strange fact, and found 
that one of the kittens had tumbled into the saucer of 


An elderly farmer, living near Utica, New 
York, died a few days ago. hen he became con- 
vinced that death was approaching, he gave the most 
particular directions as to the disposal of his property, 
and the arrangements for his funeral, and almost with 
his last breath enjoined it upon his wife and daughter 
to have the funeral Se leave the house at an 
early hour, in order that they might get home in time 
to milk the cows before dark ! 


A BAKER in New York stole a tombstone for 
the hearth of his oven. One of his customers, finding 
@ death’s-head on the bottom of his loaf of bread, ran 
in dismay to his deacon, fearing the end of the world 
was approaching. The latter was in equal trepida- 
tion, when, on examining his own loaf, he found the 
marrow-bones. In their alarm they had recourse to 
the parson, who could afford them no consolation, in- 
asmuch as ‘“‘ Resurgam ” was legibly set forth in bold 
relief upon his own loaf. : 


A nyrmn-Boox lately published by the Spirit- 
ualists makes an attempt to combine an index of au- 
thors and an index of first lines, occasionally abbre- 
viating the latter to save space, with some very 
curious results. References are given to: 

“Do not wound the heart that loves—DExTER 
Smurru.” 

“ Have ye heard the beautifal—Amanpa T. Jones.” 

“Oh, I love the sparkling—Mrs. Cora DANIEI Ss.” 

“We come, we come from—HUDSON TUTTLE.” 


Ar the so-called Spiritual sitting in Hartford 
recently, there was present a woman who mourned 
the loss of her consort, and as the manifestations be- 
= to appear, the spirit of the departed Benedict en- 

red upon the scene. Of course the widow was now 
eager to engage in conversation with the absent one, 
and the following dialogue ensued : 

Widow—*“ Are you in the spirit-world?”’ 

The Lamented—‘“ I am.” 

Widow—“' How lon 

The Lamented—*“ Oh, some time.” 

Widow—“ Don’t you want to come back and fe 
with your lonely wife?’ 

e ented—‘ Not if I know myself. It’s hot 
enough round here.” 


A FRENCHMAN was to fight a duel with an 
American ; the conditions were that one shot should 
be exchanged, and that the precedence should go by 
lot. The Frenchman got the first chance, but failed to 
hit his adversary. As the Yankee lifted his weapon, 
the other cried out : 

“ Hold! I will ed your shot !” 

All were astonished at this, but his opponent an- 


sw : 

“How much will you give?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

** Nonsense |’ cried the Yankee, taking aim at him 
“T am @ good marksman ; you set too low a value 
upon yourself.”’ 

** You estimate me at too high a price,” said the 
Frenchman, “but I will give you one thousand 
dollars |’ 

“ Agreed |!” cried the Yankee, and the duel was at 
an end. 


Aw ambitious youth, who has been brought 
up with a sad misapprehension of facts, thus pours 
his soul into verse : 


If I was a lokle editor, 
Wouldn’t I have a time? 

I wouldn't print a single word 
For lessen a $ a line. 


I'd get my grub and licker free, 
& tickets to the shows. 
I wouldn’t pay for buggy hier, 


have you been there?’ 


& wouldn’t I ware good close! 
A MAN was once relating astory of being 6na 
locomotive that struck a cow standing on the track 


and threw her several yards into the field, where she 
lit squarely upon her feet, with her head toward the 
train, and st: to say she wasn’t hart. 
“ But didn’t she look scared ?”’ inquired a listener. 
“ Well, I don’t know whether she was scared or not, 
but she looked a good deal discouraged.” 
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FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE ISSUE OF 
31,500,000 
BY THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co., 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- 
gistered, with interest at eight per cent. per annum, 
ayable 16th ng ! and August, in Gold, free of 
Pnited States taxes, in New York or Europe. The 
bonds have thirty years to run, payable in New York 
in Gold. Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York. The mortgage which secures 
these bonds is at the rate of $13,500 per mile ; covers 
a completed road for every bond issued, and is & first 
and only mortgage. The line connecting St. Joseph 
with Fort Kearney will make a short and through 
route to California. 
The Company have a Capital Stock of .... $19,000,000 
And a Grant of Land from Congress of 
1,600,000 acres, valued, at the lowest es- 
CUIMBIO, BE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
First Mortgage Bonds.. 





$15,500,00% 
Length of road, 271 miles; price, 9744 and accruc® 
interest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Also, pamphiets, maps, and information relating 
thereto. These bonds, being so well secured, and 
yielding a large income, are desirable to parties seek- 
ing safe and lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Com’l Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
tf No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


LARGEST—BEST—CHEAPEST ! 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 
RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 


Moore’s RURAL excels in CONTENTS, Size, Style, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, etc. Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages of 
Five Columns Each. Ably Edited, Beautifully Mius- 
trated, Neatly Printed, and Adapted to both Town 
and Country. The RuRAL is profusely and splendidly 
Tilustrated, the volume just closed containing Over 
Right Hundred Engravings! 


THE RURAL FOR 1870 
will be the Largest, Best and Cheapest ILLUSTRATED 


JOURNAL OF ITS CLASS in the world! Only $3 a Year; 
$2.50 in Clubs. All who form Clubs will get 


“GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD!” 


A choice of Over One Hundyed Valuable Pre- 
miums! Specimens, Premium [3ts, Posters, evc., 
sent free. 

D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


RES 
Re core 


Send 10 cents for Ilustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 














10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to ORITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1,308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 734-46 


1870 THE NURSERY. 1870 

The best, cheapest, and most richly ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. $1.50 a 
year in advance. Sample number, 10 cts. Subscribe 


now, and get the last number of 1869 FREE. Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 


fa R ELLE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
thetime or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from We. to $ Sper 
ovening, and a proportional suin by devoting their whole time 
to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
"That all who see this notice may send their address, and testthe 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
‘well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
‘work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 


work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 














Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, sub- 
ublic trial for 
over thirty years, have now the verdict, universally 
acknowledged, the only reliable family remedies in 
existence. 





DELICACIES. 


One of the special delicacies of modern times may 
be accounted Sprer’s PorT GRAPE WINE, which com- 
bines with rare purity and nicety of favor ee 
qualities of port and claret; it is neither insipid nor 
bitter, but hits the happy medium most to be desired 
in a constant beverage or in a drink for the sick. For 
invalids it is invaluable by virtue of its tonic qualities, 
and particularly its absolute freedom from all adulte- 
rations. Actual trial will show that Sreer’s PorT 
GRAPE WINE has excellence of its own unrivaled by 
any other wine in the market.—New Yorker. 

Our druggists have some direct Gg the vineyard. 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





FOR THE PRICE IN THE MARKST. 


SEBOTT & MORRIS. Gen’l Agents 


THE BRATTLEBORO SEWING MACHINE 


Is the Best Single Thread Machine 


NEWLY PATENTED, 


Hand Machines, $18; with Table and Treadle, $28. 


Agents can make moncy. Send for Circular, 


FOLLY WARRANTED 


BRATTLEBORO, Vermont. 





SOMETHING 
EVERY HOUSE 


AN ILLUMINATED CAL- 


specimen of chromo-lithography 
produced in the country——will_ be 


to each purchaser of No. 241 of 

FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER, 

issued December 27. 

novels of singular power, 


“MAUDE’S TERRIBLE SE- 


Two new 


“MINDHA; OR, 
THUGS DAUGHTER,” begin 
in this number, and the remaining 
contents are of the highest Literary 
and Artistic character: Stories 
full of attraction and variety, 
Sketches, Anecdotes, etc. The 
young will find one of Greenwood’s 
amusiny stories, ‘‘ Grandmother 
Wasp,” with inimitable iliustra- 
tions. 


As a Family Paper, the CHIM- 


NEY CORNER stands unri- 
valed. 
Yearly subscription, $4 ; single 


numbers, 10 cents. Subscriptions 
for 1870 sent in now will cover all 
the remaining numbers of this year 
without charge. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pcarl Street, New York. 


NVELEDED IN 


ENDAR FOR 1870—the Jinest 


given gratis to each subscriber, and 


CRET,” by M. T. Caldor, and 
THE 










Chea Sun, 


CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 
The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
Fverybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, 86; Semi- 
Weerry Gos and Ween ty, $1 ayear. Att tue News 
at half-price. Full reports of markets, agricultare, Farmers’ 
end Fruit Growers’ Cluba, and a complete story in ever: 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plaints and vines to every subscriber; ind ts to can- 
YVassers unsurpassed. §1,000 Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, &c., 
among the pre miums. Specimens and lists free. Send a 
Dollar and try it. « 

1. W. ENGLAND, Publisher San, New York. 

741-48 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, will dispose of 
one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six 
first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for cash, 
during the holidays, or will take from $5 to $25 
montilily until — the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased, 











OOSEY’S HALF-DOLLAR OPERAS 

) for the Piano-Forte, complete, with overture, 
etc., each 50 cents, mailed free, now ready: AFRI- 
CAINE, BALLO MASCHERA, BARBER OF SE- 
VILLE, BARBE BLEUE, BELLE HELENE, BOHE- 
MIAN GIRL, CRISPINO, DON JUAN, DOMINO 
NOIR, DON PASQUALE, FAUST, FIGARO, FIDE- 
LIO, FREISCHUT hy GRAND DUCHESSE, LUCRE- 
ZIA, MARTHA, NORMA, ROBERT LE DIABLE, 
RIGOLETTO, SONNAMBULA, TRAVIATA, TROVA- 
TORE, WILLIAM TELL, ZAMPA, etc. Or elegantly 
bound in extra cloth. gilt, $1 each. Suitable for pres- 
ents. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. f 





y\' USIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS.—Boosty’s 
Standard Piano-Forte and Vocal Works, ele- 
gantly bound, suitable for presentation. Beethoven's 
Sonatas, complete, $8 ; Mozart’s Sonatas, complete, 
$7; The Operatic Album, containing 100 gems from 
the principal Operas, $8 ; Drawing-Room Music-Book, 
$3; Christmas Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words, complete, $3; Chopin’s 
Mazurkas and Valses, complete, $2 each; Schu- 
mann’s Album for the Young, $1.25 ; Ball-Room 
Music-Book (116 Dances), $2; The Old Songs of Ire- 
land (50 Songs), $2; The German Song-Book (48 
Songs), $2; Opera Song-Book (36 Songs), $2; Verdi 
Album (25 of Verdi's best Songs), $2; English Ballad- 
Book (112 Songs), $3 ; Standard Song-Book (50 best 
Songs ever written), $2 ; English Song-Book (44 new 
Songs), $2. Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-Forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. Also, just ready, free to any address, 
Boosey & Co.’s CATALOGUE OF THEIR NEWEST PUBLI- 
CATIONS, in full sheet or music-size form. BOOSEY 
& OO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. tf 





Have you seen it? If not, g@. Send for Circular. 


’SCIENCEofA NEW LIFE 


A new book, of great importance and intense interest 
to the married and those about to marry. Toevery 
man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure 
and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- 
dress (with stamp), COWAN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. @®. Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements offered. 





JSYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
wer.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
zee’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marriage Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 

Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa, tf 
a" AGIO Photographs. Wonderfuland Amusing. 25 
cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 


Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
729-48¢0W 











THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tf 
o 
$100,000 Given Away. 
A chance for any one to make two thousand dollars, 
with = twenty cents, No Se Information 


furnish Address, with stamp, D. WRENCE & 
CO., Box 176, Providence, R. I, 


OLD! GOLD !—My GoLpEen Compound will 
force the beard to grow on the smoothest face 

in 21 days. Satisfaction given, or money refunded. 
Sent free for 50 cents a package, Address BE, H. COL- 
VIN, Hadley Station, Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Very little capital required. Profit 66 to 100 per 
cent. Business highly respectable. No risk. Success 
certain. If you want lucrative employment, write at 
once for particulars. Address BENJ. W. HITCH- 
COOK, 24 Beekman street, N. Y. 744-47 


$29 




















for first-class new 7 Octave Pianos. 
Sent on trial. U. S. Prano Oo., N. Y¥. 





How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample mailed free. A.J. Fullam, N. ¥. 
730-5 


(Trade-Mark of our Watches and Diamond Jewelry.] 
Watches, Patent Levers, $25, $30 and $35 each ; Patent Stem-Winders, $40, $50 and 





— by a special certificate. 


once will receive one extra asa present. Beware of 


sent direct to us. 


The recently-discovered 
of the cost of real Diamonds, to which they are equal | 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger Rings........$5, $8, $10, $15 
Solitaire Ear-Drops, with Pendants.. 5, 10, 15, 20 
Cluster Finger Rings...............++ 5, 10, 15, 20 
Cluster Ear-Drops, ......-ecsecceees 10, 
Cinster Bets. .ccesceccccsecccees severe 16, 20, 25, 3@ 

GRE cc ccvccccccce cocccceccceces 2, 2 





$1140 


ance $25; Extra-fine finish Chronometer Balance 
and $35. 


nt by express, to be paid for on delivery ; customers must pay all charges. 


Price 


FOGGAN’S GENUINE OROIDE GOLD HUNTING-CASE WATCHES 


Are manufactured on scientific principles ; none but ex- 
perts can detect them ; they have all the brilliancy, du- 
rability, and exact appearance of the most costly de- 
scription of Genuine Gold Watches, 

Ratiroad Conductors, Engineers, Expressmen, the 
most exacting of our customers, have thoroughly de- 
monstrated the Strength, Durability, Accuracy and 
Utility of the Fac-Simtle Waltham Watches, and pro- 
nounce them invaluable as reliable timekeepers. La- 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s Swiss Movements, $15 each; 
Gentiemen’s Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-Simile 
United States and Walihams, $20; Chronometer Bal- 

$30 
Heavy-Rolled Gold-Plated 
60each. Each Watch 


Magnificent 


The Latest Styles of Chains for Ladies and Gentlemen, $3 to $10 each. 


Clubs ordering 6 Watches at 
imitators, as we cannot be responsible unless orders are 
a 


AUSTRALASIAN DIAMONDS. 


tallized carbonized quartz, equal in brilliancy to the real Diamond, mounted at 
our own Factory in artistic Diamond settings, cuaaranteed Solid Gold, and sold by us at ome-sixtieth 


n every respect except intrinsic value. 


List. 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins......... $5, $8, $10, $15, $20, $30 
< ie BN taccoscees 6, 8 10, 15, 30 
w ” Cluster Rings........ 6, 10, 15, 25 
SR Bnetiicentnetoces cove ties ° 10, 12, 15 
= “ with Shank......... Coece 10, 15, 2 
Cross Pins and Cross Charms......... 6, 10, 15 
Studs, per Set....... 5, 10, 145, 2 


JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide Gold Watch COo., 79 Nassau Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
In every City, Town, Village and 
County in the Union, for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


lt is by far the most exciting, 
attractive, humorous, entertaining 
and valuable book ever issued from 
the American Press, containing 
« larger amount of historical, 
biographical, curious and start- 
ling incidents than any work of 
modern times, and presented in 
a form so attractive that even the 
untutored mind finds in it subject 
of absorbing attention. Over 


One Thousand Engravings, 
by the most eminent artists in 
Europe and America, 128 in 
number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete and elegant 
pictorial work ever published. To 
energetic and efficient canvassers an 
opportunity for making money is 
here offered rarely presented in a 
lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy %. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK 
in the field, comprising Startling 
Incidents, Interesting Scenes and 
WonderfulLvents, in all Countries, 
all Ages, and among all People. 
Edited by C. G. ROSENBERG, 
author of ‘‘ Pragmata,” “ The 
Man of the People,” etc., etc. 

Over One Thousand LIllustra- 
tions by the most distinguished 
Artists in Hurope and America. 
The list of contributors numbering 
128, among whom are found the 
popular and widely-known names 
of Gustave Dore, ‘Berghaus, Bil- 
lings, Cruikshank, Corbould, Byt- 
inge, Kenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hen- 
nessy, Homer, Milais, Nehleig, 
Nast, Reid, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this 
would have been considered a miracle.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 

“It is a picture-gallery and library 
combined, and it would not be a very 
great stretch, if we added theatre and 
museum also.—NV. Y. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever print- 
ed.”— Pomeroy’s Democrat. 

“ As a volume of continued informa- 
tion and amusement it is unsurpassed, 
and can be recommended as a valuable 
encyclopedia to families.—N. Y. Hx- 
press. 

“One of the most varied and inter- 
esting books recently issued.”—WN. Y. 
World. 

“A complete library in itself, not of 
fiction, but of recorded events of excit- 
ing character in modern human his- 
tory.”—N. Y. Times. 

Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Proving beyond all doubt that it 
is the grandest book ever published. 

Send for Circulars and Terms 
at once. Address, 

UNITED STATES PUB- 
LISHING CO., 

411 Broome St., N. ¥., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, I. 

And 177 West Fourth St., Cin- 





cinnatt, Ohio. 
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